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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








| 
Tue masterly epistle from the Emperor Napoleon to the King of | 
Sardinia, which seems materially to alter the position of affairs | 
in the Peninsula and on the Continent, has already been perused, 
we assume, by our readers. But it challenges more than one 
perusal, for its arguments, its propositions, and its inevitable 
effects. The Emperor invites ‘‘Sir my Brother,” the King of 
Sardinia, to lay aside illusions and sterile regrets, and to ex- 
amine the actual state of affairs. War, it is truly remarked, 
has fewer complications than peace. Its arbitrament is positive, 
peremptory ; whereas the claims of peace are innumerable, diffi- 
cult to avoid, yet not so absolute in their authority as to support 
the decision of the arbitrator. Napoleon has secured the 
codperation of the Emperor of Austria in settling the antagonism 
which has for centuries disturbed Italy and divided the two 
Empires; and he invites help in ‘ the regeneration of Italy.” 
The elements of the plan proposed are these—each Italian State 
to be independent, with reforms and a representative system; the 
whole to be united in a confederation, with one flag, one customs 
system, one currency; the provincial representative bodies, 
under the veto of their Sovereigns respectively, to elect federal 
representatives to a Diet sitting at Rome under the honorary 
presidency of the Pope; Venetia to be a province purely Italian, 
with its local representation, Administration, and Italian army ; 
Mantua end Peschiera to be federal fortresses; every foreign 
influence to be excluded from the limits of the federation ; Parma 
and Piacenza to be annexed to Piedmont ; the Duchess of Parma 
to be called to Modena; Tuscany to be augmented and restored 
to the Grand Duke; and a system of ‘discreet liberty” ex- 
tended to all the States of Italy. This is the plan as it exists in 
the mind of the Emperor Napoleon. In the terms of the letter, 
these details constitute ‘‘ what are in my opénion the essential 
conditions of the regeneration of Italy.” He thinks that a con- 
federation so formed will ‘ consolidate the fabric of the inde- 
pendence of Italy” ; and, he says, ‘I shall neglect nothing for 
the attainment of this great result.” The purport of the letter 
has been construed, we notice, by most of our contemporaries as 
implying that the Emperor will neglect nothing to attain the 
particular plan stated. Our readers will observe from the 
analysis which we have just made, that the Emperor Napoleon 
offers the project as presenting the conditions which in his 
opinion would produce the result ; but he expressly directs his 
own services to attain the independence of Italy—a different 
object. 

Again, we observe that our contemporaries have mostly con- 
strued this epistle to King Victor Emmanuel as a public appeal 
meant to extort the submission of that Prince, under the force 
of his obligations to the Emperor, and to forestall the decision of 
a Congress; the letter, in fact, having been mostly regarded as 
presenting the bases for the deliberations of Congress. We do 
not find any such presentment in the text. It is still only an 
exposition of points upon which the Emperor has agreed with his 
brother Emperor of Austria, on which his own “ opinion” is 
strong, and on which he asks or calls for (demande) the con- 
currence of King Victor Emmanuel. That any pledges could 


have been extorted, or even asked, from the Russian Govern- 


| country could not approve. 


! all 


is counter to such information as we have. That a proposal to 
enter Congress for deliberation with parties who have already 
avowed so strong a foregone conclusion may merit grave delibe- 


128 | ration, no one will deny; but we believe it is the fact that the 


French Government has simply desired that a Congress should 
muster without delay without attempting to dictate the terms of 
its deliberation, Long ere this time, most probably, the Em- 
peror Napoleon knows on what points it is necessary to satisfy 
the British Government before it can consent to incur the re- 
sponsibility even of attending in Congress. For obviously it is 


| better to defer any muster at all, if it be proposed that the Con- 


gress must result in some conclusion which the judgment of this 
We belieye we are not misreporting 
Italian sentiment, however, in saying that, if the plan of the 
Emperor Napoleon could be realized in all its details, it would 
not be viewed with repugnance; and that the Italians, at 
events, are desirous of expediting the muster of the 
Congress. 

The relative position of the Continental States is only varied 
from what we noted last week by the issue of this positive mani- 
festo on the part of the Emperor. In other respects, perhaps, 
the most remarkable fact of any magnitude once more consists in 
the absence of any reported advance, or any marked change. 
Last week we saw the letter of Garibaldi summoning the Nea- 
politans to join the national flag in order to the expulsion of the 
Stranger: this week we do not hear, as we might have expected, 
any sound of the Neapolitan trumpet, any advance of the coun- 
ttymen of Pepe to the standard of the national Captain; but 
Garibaldi himself is summoned to a conference with King Victor 
Emmanuel at Turin. Italy deliberates. The tendency of her 
deliberation has not yet been announced, whether it is to adopt 
the opinion so eloquently urged by the Emperor Napoleon, or to 
persevere in strengthening herself while the action of the Powers 
is suspended by their own doubts and their new jealousies. 

Every sign in Vienna indicates vacillation of will, and that 
cross purpose which must paralyze the most powerful of Govern- 
ments. The report of certain grave events in that capital reads 
like a joke,—the invention of some modern Voltaire or Swift, 
satirizing the puerile devices of great Governments at their wits’ 
end. The Baron Hiibner, one of the most respectable of Austrian 
statesmen, known to entertain views favourable to reform, disap- 
pears into space, with Griinne, long a court favourite. Briick, 
who was to have been dismissed for unaccountable schemes in 
taking millions of money unauthorized by the public Imperial 
rescript, has not yet had the courage actually to insist upon his 
own resignation; but is permitted to remain, subject to an Im- 
perial Commission of Inquiry into his conduct !—one of the most 
astonishing spectacles perhaps ever presented to the political 
world. And while the advisers of the Emperor are thus playing 
what an eminent English Judge once called ‘‘ Hell and Jemmy” 
with the prospects of the Austrian Empire, the young dragoon 
Emperor is playing the wsthetic sentimentalist, by subscribing to 
celebrate the centenary of Schiller. The illustrious young po- 
tentate having probably been told that such would be a cunning 
way to filch back from Germany some of the popularity which he 
has lost by his act of “immense ingratitude” for the German 
support which he received in the late war, and by the calumnious 
attack of his favourite Minister on a German Prince. It looks 
almost as if the Emperor were in a conspiracy with other friends 
of the Pope to justify the prophecy of Doctor Cumming, and to 
exemplify the school-boy maxim, ‘‘ Quem deus vult perdere.” 

Let him look to Hungary, where men of all parties are again 
engaged in promoting a national movement, and where, if he 
possess any real statesmanship, he can find a field for its display. 

Imperial Russia and Royal Prussia have just hed an inter- 
view, with a result unknown ; most probably, however, tending 
not to foreclose the questions before the Congress. : 

Other significant fact. Baron Stieglitz, it is said, is not t6 
retire from his commercial position at St. Petersburg; the 
Russian Government having sentenced him “ to continue.” It 
is, indeed, a notable fact at the present day, that the most 
powerful Governments, whatever questions of account or political 





ment, the Prussian, or the British, is not only improbable, but 





difficulties may arise, cannot just at present spare their able 
financiers, whether in or out of office, . 
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We have, significantly enough, the formal announcement in 
the Moniteur, that France isnot assisting Spain; though it dees 
happen that France is chastising aggressive Moors upon her own 
African border ; while Spain is proceeding, with whatespeed:she 


may, towards the crusade in Morocco. 





It is reported from Paris, that the publisher of the Count de 
Montalembert’s pamphlet is to be prosecuted, having already 
been warned without preventing people in France or England 
from reading the brochure. Indeed, the warning gives piquancy 
to what would otherwise, notwithstanding the Count’s finished 


style, have been really the most tedious production that ever | 
It is a strange tirade against the oppo- | 


emanated from his pen. 
nents of the Pope—for all who oppose the policy of Cardinal 
Antonelli are identified by the Count, as they have been by the 
Pope’s worst advisers, with the enemies of the Papacy itself. In 
this country the Count’s effusion would have been talked of for 
a single day, and then lost in the general sea of pamphlets ; for 
Laocoon himself would have attracted little attention if he had 
published his objections to the Greeks in the form of a pamphlet. 
The authorities in Paris, however, consider that the coupling of 
the Emperor’s name with that of Machiavelli, the diatribes 
against England, and similar follies, lead to dangerous miscon- 
ceptions ; and in what we English cannot but regard as a mis- 
taken policy of universal state insurance in political matters, 
the Government is about to prosecute. We leave pamphleteers 
to prosecute themselves,—-and they are generally fined in a large 
bookseller’s bill. 


The India and China news may be summed up in four or five 
sentences. The accounts of the Indian revenue are favourable 
in every department; good news, it is said, for Mr. Wilson’s 
mission, in reforming and reorganizing Indian finance and ad- 
ministration. 

The London Gazette publishes the list of sufferers in the Pei-ho, 
—a fearful account against Chinese treachery. We have the 
full report of General Ward’s journey “ to Pekin and back 
again,” having no¢ seen the Emperor at the capital, but ex- 
changed ratifications at the place from which he started. Mean- 
while he had acquired much ipjormation as to the value of any 
treaty stipulations with the Chinese. 








That which happily ended in a riot at Harper’s Ferry was 
intended for an insurrection, though the origin and character of 
it are very different from what might have been expected on this 
side. It will be observed that the Negroes took little or no part 
in it; that it was solely the work of Whites ; and its suppres- 
sion was prompt and effectual. A strong reaction has already 
set in against the newly-organized Black Republican party, and 
its destruction as a politi¢al organization is certain. The Ameri- 
can people, North and South, will never sanction a policy that con- 
templates a servile insurrection among the slaves, and the poli- 
ticians who have backed Captain Brown in his folly will doubt- 
less be arraigned for treason. It is reported in our private let- 
ters, that men who have represented the Abolitionist party very 
conspicuously are deeply implicated. The ultimate effect is ex- 
emplified by an act instantly taken in Philadelphia: a Negro Vo- 
lunteer company in that city has been at once suppressed. 
North and South the Negroes will be subjected to still more 
jealous observation—to a mistrust, if not an increased prejudice, 
painful to their real friends, and fatal to any speedy hope of 
eyen approaching Clay’s policy on the Slave question. 





The season before Christmas has been employed by the Con- 
servative party, at present released from the cares and hindrances 
of office, to revise its position in the country, and to reorganize 
its forces in preparation for the ensuing session. The once 
sovereign house of Derby is still regarded in Liverpool with 
natural pride and affection; and in that ancestral territory the 
Earl of Derby held his grand review. The muster had been 
heralded, at least in political conversation, by anticipatory 
reports ; and it was supposed that from the chief table of the 
Liverpool Banquet, we should have a declaration of Parlia- 
mentary war, with the general plan of the Conservative pro- 

mme. Lord Derby, however, employed his masterly eloquence 
chiefly to set forth the merits of moderation, discretion, and 
forbearance, He cited the successes of his own Ministry, and 
the self-created embarrassments and dangers of the present 
Ministers, as reasons why the Opposition should patriotically 
abstain from attacking them ! 





Apart from the great Conservative gathering, there have been 
three social and one political meeting. Mr. Gladstone has ap- 
peared in the Cambridge Senate House as the St. Bernard of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Mission, eloquently exhorting the alumni 
of both universities to seek a great and useful career in Central 
Africa. Mr. Disraei has Jectured at Manchester on the best 


niede of succeeding in life. Lord Brougham, at Newcastle, 

speakimg*to a similar audicnee 6f members:of Mechanics’ Insti- 

tutes, "has dwelt on the uses and pleasures of study, and the pro- 

gress'of education in his own’time. “Mr. Oaird, at Dunfermline, 

talking politics to his constituents, has broached the theory of the 
| new Manchester and Liverpool party in favour of an increase of 
direct taxation, and has given his support to the mischievous 
| idea that property in England is exempt from its due share of 
| financial burden ; forgetting that England stands almost alone 
in making property liable for the maintenance of the poor. 








FRENCH POLICY IN ITALY. 

The Zimes has published the following letter, which it derived from its 
Paris correspondent, into whose hands it-came from ‘a friend in 
Italy.” The correspondent “has no hesitation in guaranteeing its au- 
thenticity.” It is from the French Emperor to the Sardinian King. 

‘Monsieur mon Frére—I write today to your Majesty in order to set 
forth to you the present situation of affairs, to remind you of the past, and 
to settle with you the course which ought to be followed for the future, 
The circumstances are grave; it is requisite te lay aside illusions and ste- 
rile regrets, and to examine carefully the real state of affairs. Thus, the 
question is not now whether I have done well or ill in making peace at 
Villafranca, but rather to obtain from the treaty results the most favourable 
for the pacification of Italy and for the repose of Europe. 

‘* Before entering on the discussion of this question, I am anxious to re- 
eall once more to your Majesty the obstacles which rendered every definitive 
negotiation and every definitive treaty so difficult. 

‘In point of fact, war has often fewer complications than peace. In the 
former two interests only are in presence of each other—the attack and the 
defence ; in the latter, on the contrary, the point is to reconcile a multitude 
of interests, often of an opposite character. This is what actually occurred 
at the moment of the peace. It was necessary to conclude a treaty that 
should secure in the best possible manner the independence of Italy, which 
should satisfy Piedmont and the wishes of the population, and yet which 
should not wound the Catholic sentiment or the rights of the Sovereigns in 
whom Europe felt an interest. 

“*T believed then that if the Emperor of Austria wished to come to a 
frank understanding with me, with the view of bringing about this im- 
portant result, the causes of antagonism which for centuries had divided 
these two empires would disappear, and that the regeneration of Italy would 
be effected by common accord, and without further bloodshed. 

‘“*T now state what are, in my opinion, the essential conditions of that re- 


| 
| 











generation :— 
‘* Italy to be composed of several independent States, united by a federal 


ond. 
** Each of these States to adopt a particular representative system and sa- 
lutary reforms. 
‘The Confederation to then ratify the principle of Italian nationality ; 
to have but one flag, but one system of Customs, and one Currency. 
“The directing centre to be at Rome, which should be composed of re- 
resentatives named by the Sovereigns from a list prepared by the Cham- 
srs, in order that in this specics of Diet the influence of the reigning 





families suspected of a leaning towards Austria should be counterbalanced 


| by the element resulting from election. 


‘* By granting to the Holy Father the honorary Presidency of the Con- 
federation the religious sentiment of Catholic Europe would be satisfied 
the moral influence of the Pope would be increased throughout Italy, and 
would enable him toaamake concessions in conformity with the legitimate 
wishes of the populations. Now, the plan which I had formed at the mo- 
ment of making peace may still be carried out if your Majesty will employ 
your influence in promoting it. Besides, a considerable advance has been 
already made in that direction. 

‘* The cession of Lombardy, with a limited debt, is an accomplished fact. 

‘* Austria has given up her right to keep garrisons in the strong places 
of Piacenza, Ferrara, and Commachio. 

“The rights of the Sovereigns have, it is trae, been reserved, but the in- 
dependence of Central Italy has also been guaranteed, inasmuch as all idea 
of foreign intervention has been | set aside; and, lastly, Venetia is 
to become a province purely Italian. It is the real interest of your Ma- 
jesty, as of the Peninsula, to second me in the development of this - 
in order to obtain from it the best results, for your Majesty cannot forget 
that I am bound by the treaty; and I cannot, in the Congress which is 
about to open, withdraw myself from my engagements. ‘The part of France 
is traced beforehand. 

“We demand that Parma and Piacenza shall be united to Piedmont, bee 
cause this territory is, in a strategical point of view, indispensable to her. 

“* We demand that the Duchess of Parma shall be ealled to Modena ; 

“ That Tuscany, augmented, om by a portion of territory, shall be 
restored to the Grand Duke oa mom, : 3 

‘That a system of moderate (sage) liberty shall be adopted in all the 
States of Italy ; ; 

‘That Austria shall frankly disengage herself from an incessant eause 
of embarrassment for the future, and that she shall consent to complete the 
nationality of Venetia, by creating not only a separate representation and 
administration, but also an Italian army. 4 

“We demand that the fortresses of Mantua and Pesehiera shall be re- 
cognized as federal fortresses ; 

** And, lastly, that a Confederation based on the real wants, as well as on 
the traditions of the Peninsula, to the exclusion of every foreign influence, 
shall consolidate the fabric of the independenee of Italy. 

‘‘ T shall neglect nothing for the attainment of this great result ; let your 





Majesty be convinced of it, my sentiments will not vary, and so far as the 
interests of France are not opposed to it, I shall always be happy to serve 
the cause for which we have combated together. 


| “ Palace of St. Cloud, 20th of October, 1859.” 





THE CONSERVATIVE DEMONSTRATION. 

The great banquet to Lord Derby and his late colleagues, projected by 
the Liverpool Conservatives, took place on Saturday, in the Philhar- 
monic Hall. Some six hundred gentlemen of Liverpool and its neigh 
bourhood assembled at the banquet table, and all the members of the late 
Government were present except General Peel. F 

Before the dinner an address, signed by seven thousand Conservatives, 
and enclosed in ‘‘ an elegant casket of silver,” was presented to 
Derby. It was drawn up in language of unsparing eulogy, and dated 
the 28th of June, so that it had been well kept in hand waiting for an 
auspicious moment. To this Lord Derby answered by expressing Bu 
gratitude, modestly putting by the profferred eulogy, and transferring it 





to his colleagues, mentioning especially Lord Malmesbury and Sir John 
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P. and claiming for himself only the merit of selecting col- 
leagues who lightened his labours and proved not unworthy of his con- 
fidence. As to parties, he od with his eulogists that great mischief 
must arise if no one party a majority sufficient to carry on uninter- 
ruptedly the business of the country. 

“ It is a serious injury to the public interests—a serious injury to the in- 
terests of the Crown—if every party should be so weak as to be liable at any 
time to be overthrown by the combimation of other and inferior sections, 
It is to the Conservatives of England that we must look to remedy this state 
of affairs. It is to their continued exertions, by rousing themselves from 
the apathy in which they have been too long sunk, and continuing the suc- 
cess which they have to some extent obtained, that we are to look for the 

rmanent maintenance of the Conservative principles which I believe to 

essential to the best interests of this country.” (Cheers.) 

The after-dinner speech of Lord Derby was much more elaborate. It 


ED 


followed the remarks made by Lord Hardwicke, in answer to the toast | 


of “ The Army and Navy,”—the chief point of which was a criticism 
on the conduct of commanders-in-chief who, like Admiral Hope, lead 
attacks instead of watching their course. If Admiral Hope had com- 
manded instead of fighting, he would have recalled the ships as soon as 
he saw that it would be of no use to fight any longer—that is, after the 
first fifteen minutes of action, 

Lord Derby replied to the toast in his own honour. The opening sen- 
tences were devoted to a warm expression of thanks for the compliment 
paid to himself and his late colleagues by the “ splendid assembly” he 
‘saw before him in the “ great commercial metropolis,’’ where not only 
nis public but his private life from his earliest boyhood has been open to 
their criticism. It was not as individuals that himself or his colleagues 
‘were received,— 

* You have received us as a bodily impersonation of those Conservative 

inciples which you all cherish in your hearts. It is true, gentlemen, we 

not meet upon the present occasion for the purpose of celebrating the full 
and entire triumph of those principles. They have been overborne by the 
decision of the present Parliament, but we do meet here—and this I take to 
be the real meaning of your invitation to me—to testify and declare our ad- 
herence to the principles and doctrines of true Conservatism. (Cheers.) I 
do not mean of Conservatism falsely so called, which woald obstruct all use- 
ful changes, but I speak of that Conservatism which is not obstructive, but 
which is the best promoter of safe and gradual social improvements—of that 
Conservatism which, strenuously adhering to the old machinery of the con- 
stitution, adapts from time to time the various parts of its mechanism to the 
Teal acquirements and capacities of the age in which we live—of that Con- 
servatism which would give to all orders and degrees of men within these 
realms their due weight, authority, and preponderance—of that Conserva- 
tism which loves the interests of the people at large, but will not be led 
me BS the noisy denunciations of violent and blustering demagogues either 
to shrink at the voice of menace or timidly to concede rights and privileges 
to large bodies of men for the purpose of obtaining some amount of tempo- 
rary popularity, when in our hearts we believe that the concession of those 
very coveted boons would be injurious rather than beneficial to the classes 
whom it is sought to benefit. Such, gentlemen, is the Conservatism to 
which you pl yourselves by your attendance this day. Such is the 

i ciple which I have ever advocated, upon which I have ever endeavoured 

act, and you are here this day not only to testify your adoption of it, but 
to declare that you will shake off for the future that apathy which has too 
a= | characterized your proceedings—that not by mere acclamations or by 
enthusiasm, however great, but by sober, steady, and united action, you will 
evoke the spirit of Conservatism which has hitherto been allowed to lie 
latent in the country.” (Oheers.) They have gained a great victory in the 
county by returning two Conservatives; they should do more, and return 
two in Liverpool itself. For fourteen years the Conservatives have made 
— progress in unity and.strength. aving told how the party was, in 

845, shattered for the moment by Sir Robert Peel, Lord Derby told his 
audience how he had on that occasion confidentially consulted the late Duke 
of Wellington on the best means of restoring the unity so lamentably de- 
. “*T received a long letter from the Duke of Wellington, which I 
need hardly say I have kept and deeply value, in which he explained to me 
that, having accepted, under the abortive attempt of Lord John Russell, to 
form a Government, the duties of the neutral position of Commander-in- 
Chief, he considered he had for ever broken off his political corinexion with 
any party. He intimated, however, his concurrence in the opinion which 
I had ventured to express that the alienation of the Conservative party from 
Sir Robert Peel was not a mere temporary feeling, but that it was impos- 
sible he should ever again place himeelf at their head with any prospect of 
success, and the Duke of Wellington, I will not say entreated, but exhorted 
me, as a matter of duty to my Sovereign aud to my country, to throw aside 
all doubts and all hesitations, and to assume at once the leadership of that 
great Conservative party whose existence and whose power he deemed to be 
essential to the well-being of the country in all its institutions, and he ad- 
vised me if her Majesty should at any time lay her commands upon me to 
attempt to form an administration not ‘to be discouraged by any difficulty, 
except such as might be absolutely insuperable, but to saerifiee every other 
feeling to a desire of serving my Sovereign and my eountry. Gentlemen, 
for fourteen years I have endeavoured to act in the spirit of that wise and 
riotic advice, coming from so eminent a man, and I have been rewarded 
seeing the Conservative party fixing their roots in the feelings and hearts 
of the country, and, as our opponents are compelled to acknowledge, though 
in doing so their fears rather magnify our strength, forming at the present 
moment an absolute majority in Parliament.” (Oheers.) 

4 ee would Lord Derby make of his increased Parliamentary 

strength ? 
“ Perhaps I shall disappoint the expectations and wishes of some of the 
more enthusiastic, and probably of most of the younger members of this 
assembly, when I say that I have no desire for the immediate overthrow of 
the present Administration. I should hold the same language which I now 
do even if a momentary party advantage might be so gained, but there are 
considerations higher than those of party, which have still greater weight 
with me—considerations of what is for the benefit of my Sovereign, for the 
reputation of the country in the eyes of foreign nations, and for the respect 
due to Parliament itself. All those considerations militate against a suc- 
‘cession of ephemeral Governments, acquiring office by a bare majority, liable 
at any t to be displaced by the eaprice of some half-dozen votes in the 
House of Commons, and exposing the Crown and the country to a perpetual 
change of persons and of principles, which renders all steady legislation im- 
possible, and which, weakening their internal strength and their external 
power, paralyzes the hands of those to whom the duties of administration 
may for the moment be intrusted. Moreover, gentlemen, it appears to me 
that the policy which is dictated by a due consideration of the interests of 
the country at is also recommended by the interests, well-considered, 
of the party to which I have the honour to belong. It eannct be for the ad- 
vantage of that party that for the third time it should be prematurely called 
Upon to form a Government without sufficient h to maintain itself 
‘against all attacks and against all combination. hat is required is the 








determination of the country itself, or, at all events, of the Conservative 
strength of the country, to prepare for future events. Let every man con- 
sider that he has a duty to perform and a cause to sustain. Remember that 
by the combination of small efforts great results are produced, and do not 
compel me, or any one who may represent the Conservative party, to accept 
office when I can not be confident of holding it, at least so long as 1 honestly 
endeavour to discharge the duty which I owe to my Sovereign and my 
country.” (Cheers.) 

Lord Derby described the difficulties of the present Government. 

‘**T believe that in some respects the difficulties and anxieties of the pre- 
sent Government are fully as great as those to which we were exposed. I 
know nothing beyond what I learn from the public organs of intelligence ; 
but [am much mistaken if our foreign relations at the present moment are 
upon as satisfactory a footing, or are as generally amicable, as they were a 
few months ago. The present Government have difficulties to contend with 
in what is commonly called the Italian question, with respect to which I 
hope and trust they will be steady in their purpose not to entangle them- 
selves in the negotiations of any Congress that may be proposed. ‘They 
have difficulties in China, They have difficulties upon the Coast of 
Africa—difficulties which may seriously threaten us unless a decided 
one be taken, and unless this country is disposed to maintain rights 
which are absolutely essential to its welfare. They have difficulties 
in the North Paeitic, where our Transatlantic brethren appear, if 
I may use a familiar expression, to be ‘trying it on.’ They are contend- 
ing with difficulties in various quarters, but they are not difficulties which 
may not be surmounted by a mixture of firmness and good temper, and at 
the same time by a determination to maintain the rights and the honour of 
England.” (Cheers.) 

And also the advantages in the favour of Ministers. 

‘** They preside over the destinies of a nation which never at any time was 
so abounding in material resources, in wealth and in prosperity, as it is at 
the present moment. They preside over a nation in which commerce iz 
flourishing and active almost beyond precedent, and at the same time, as I 
believe, free from all undue speculation. They preside over a country in 
which labour is abundantly employed, and the population is generally con- 
tented. They have the consciousness that within a certain number of 
mouths—I shall not say how many—the military and naval resources of the 
country have been greatly improved, and that, if our national defences are 
not altogether what we would desire them to be, our great fortifications of 
Gibraltar and Malta have received from the labours of the late Government 
an amount of reinforcements which has placed them in a far better position 
of defence than they have enjoyed for the last twenty years. Moreover, 
they know they preside over a country the population of which are again 
alive to the necessity of maintaining adequate defensive armaments, in 
which our military ardour has been again awakened, and in which private 
and personal efforts will not be spared for the vindication of the national 
honour. Of one thing, at least, they may feel assured, that, while the 
country and while Parliament will not readily forgive a Ministry which 
hastily embroils us in an unnecessary war, they will, without regard of 
party or any other consideration, bring forward the whole weight of public 
opinion in support of any Mauister who shall steadily resist, from whatever 
quarter it may proceed, any attack upo the independence, the honour, or 
the interests of the country. Above all, gentlemen, the present Govern- 
ment had this great advantage over their pe that they will not 
have to contend with an Opposition ‘which will descend to any factious 
combination, nor need they fear that we shall seek to eject them from ottice 
without regard to the interests of the country or to the probability of being 
able to suceeed them.”’ (Cheers.) 

Lord Derby charitably hoped that they might make up their dif- 
ferences, and bring in a measure of Parliamentary reform which the 
great body of the Conservatives can honestly support. The question 
should not be left in suspense but be speedily and finally settled. Vin- 
dicating his own bill, he said that the principle of uniformity of suffrage 
having been repudiated, he supposed that some reduction would be made 
in the borough franchise, and he could not say that no such reduction 
could be made without danger, but he did say that it would be necessary 
to exercise the greatest caution, and minutely calculate the political 
effects of any extension of the suffrage. The Conservative party are not 
jealous of the working classes, but they doubt whether it would be ad- 
visable to give them a preponderating power. 

At the close of his speech, Lord Derby denied that he had entered into 
any alliance with the Roman Catholics, but he was happy “to say that 
with regard to the great body of the intelligent Roman Catholics of this 
country I have for some time past observed a growing tendency to 
alienate themselves from the so-called Liberal party, and to unite them- 
selves with those who are their natural allies, the Conservatives.”’ 

**T have Roman Catholic tenants, I have Roman Catholic labourers in 
my employment, and I should be ashamed of myself if there could be de- 
tected the slightest difference between my treatment of them and that of 
those of my own persuasion, I go further—I say that I cordially and ear- 
nestly sympathized and concurred with the endeavours which were made, 
so much to his own credit, by my gallant friend General Peel to afford te 
our Roman Catholic soldiers greater opportunities than they had previously 
enjoyed for exercising the rights of their religion. But, gentlemen, I think 
I may appeal to the whole course of a somewhat long political life, whether, 
though se ready to maintain the principles of entire toleration and re- 
ligious liberty, I am a man who would ever voluntarily yield to any of the 
encroachments of the Roman Catholic Church as a political body, whether 
I would sacrifice one jot or iota of the rights and privileges of that church 
to which I myself belong, whether I would diminish its means of public 
usefulness, or whether I would depreciate it as a great portion of our po- 
litical institutions by lowering its position or lessening its influence in the 
country. To that church I have always been sincerely attached ; for that 
church I have made many sacrifices; for that church, even against the 
opinion of its members, I have introduced measures the value of which has 
been subsequently acknowledged ; and you may depend upon it that there 
are few things dearer to my heart—few principles which I am more deter- 
mined to uphold—than the maintenance of the dignity, the rights, and the 
privileges of the Established Church of these realms,” (Cheers.) 

The speech of Lord Malmesbury was mainly on foreign policy, es- 
pecially on the value of the French alliance. Of the Emperor he said :— 

‘It so happened that it was my fortune in early life to be intimately ac- 
quainted with that Prince even before he was an exile in this country, and 
1 assure you that I deeply and completely appreciated, from the moment £ 
first knew him, his great qualities and abilities, and there are many now 
who can bear witness of my having constantly and publicly stated what L 
thought of those abilities and qualities, when very few Englishmen had the 
same opportunity of forming a. judgment on the subject like myself. It 
will be satisfactory to you, and right for the sake of truth, that, speaking 
on this occasion of that Prince, I should say that whenever I had conversa- 
tions with him on political matters long ago, and since, and even to the 
last time that I had the henour of any conversation with his — he 
has always held the same language, expressing his belief net only it 
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was the best policy for France itself, but that his earnest personal wish was 
to maintain a cordial alliance with this country.” (Cheers.) 

Ife thinks we may have a cordial alliance without always following 
France. 

“Tt isnot to the interest of our alliance with France that we should go 





















































































it should not be seen by the world at any time that we were joining France 
in that intimate manner, the suspicion is immediately te that our cor- 
dial alliance has ceased. I maintain that the policy of England is entirely 
different on many points from that of France. The writers in the French 


rom the other nations of Europe, and taking up the position of a second- 

rate Power, because we do not interfere with the affairs of Italy. I accept 

that word isolation in its original sense, from its Latin derivation, and I say 
that on our geographical isolation frequently depend our isolation from fo- 
reign polities and our safety also.’’ 

Lord Chelmsford came next, with a brief sketch of his own feelings on 
taking office, and his satisfaction at having earned the approval of a 
generous public. Then came the turn of Mr. Disraeli. He, too, treated 
of himself. Begging them to excuse him from attempting to foresee the 
course which would be adopted by “ my eminent successor,” he reminded 
his hearers how it had been his lot—* the lot of no other man”—to be 
suddenly and unexpectedly called on to conduct the affairs of the House 
of Commons ; how none could be more sensible of his inefficiency than 
himself; and how he undertook the office because he felt that he should 
have counsel and advice of their principal guest. 

‘* Tt was under these circumstances, and with these advantages, that I 
undertook to conduct the affairs of the Conservative party in the House of 
Commons now ten years ago. They have been ten years of great difficulty, 
and permit me to add of great exertion ; but, gentlemen, though I know that, 
as far us I myself individually am concerned, much may have been done 
which ought not to have been done, and much may have been omitted which 
ought to have been accomplished, I think I may be allowed, when I con- 
sider what was the position of the Conservative party, as far as the House of 
Comnions is concerned, ten years ago, tosay, whether I look at its numbers, 
its intelligence, its influence in the country, or its power in debate, its po- 
sition at this moment need not shrink from any comparison with what it 
was at that previous period. Therefore I trust that even under my humble 
guidance it has not suffered in public estimation or lost in public position. 
Cheers.) .... Tt has been our wish to put an end to that which I may 
escribe as ‘the monopoly of Liberalism’—(/owd cheers)—which in our 

opinion has exercised a very pernicious influence on the course of public 
proceedings and on the character of public men. Now, for more thana 
quarter of a century, by this theory of a monopoly of Liberalism, half the 
public men in England have been held up as individuals incapable and un- 
qualified to attempt any measures which might improve the institutions or 
administration of the country; while, on the other hand, the other half 
were, in order to sustain this monopoly, perpetually pledging themselves to 
changes and aiterations injudicious in almost every case, and in many 
utterly impracticable, and when they were in power they expended all their 
resources 1n inventing evasions by which they might extricate themselves 
from the fulfilment of their previous promises. Now, I believe, and all my 
colleagues believe, that that state of affairs was a principal cause of that in- 
sincerity in public life which of late years has so frequently been attributed 
to the conduct of public men; but I believe that that is now completely ter- 
minated. I believe we have brought about a healthy state of political 
parties. Men will now be judged of by the policy which they recommend, 
and the measures they bring forward, not by traditions, which are 
generally false—not by promises, which are seldom fulfilled.” (Great 
cheering.) 

Then followed an enunciation of Mr. Disraeli's favourite doctrine of the 
necessity for government by party, and for the constant activity of the 
Conservative party in Parliament. 

**T say this in vindication of the character of our Parliamentary govern- 
ment, and in proof of the necessity of political parties, not in the view of 
differing from the tone adopted and the counsel offered to you today by your 
distinguished guest, the chief of the Conservative party, under whom i peed 
laboured in terms of confidence and trust which probably were never ex- 
ceeded before between two public men.” 

It is not Mr. Disraeli’s custom to seatter ambiguous voices in the market 
place; but he would be blind to the signs of the times, he would be 
** treating them with haughty negligence’’ if he did not recognize ‘‘ the 
anxiety of a great people.’”’ There are moments when the Conservative 
party must support a Government composed of its rivals. He knew not 
whether any foreign potentate cherishes designs against England; but “ if 
there be any foreign Government or foreign potentate who, in the supposed 
distractions and political dissensions of our form of government, ees 
that he has found elements on which he may calculate for pursuing with 
success any scheme of aggressive or of violent ambition, then I can assure 
that Government and that ruler that they mistake the character and the 
genius of the English people and the English Constitution. af me 
cheering.) And if they count on our dissensions, and on the noble rivalries 
of our public life as the means for the successful prosecution of those de- 
signs, they will count on them to their confusion. They will find, if ever 
the time should come when the independence of this country or the empire 
of our Sovereign should indeed be menaced, that the Sovereign of these 
wea rules over a devoted people and a united Parliament.” (Great 
cheering.) 

The other speakers were Lord Eglinton, Sir John Pakington, and 
Lord Stanley. The late Lord-Lieutenant dwelt with emphasis on the 
vast improvements effected in Ireland; and on the return of 68 Conser- 
vatives out of the 105 Irish representatives; he wished he could say 
the same of Scotland, and drew comfort from the return of a Tory for 
Ayrshire. Sir John Pakington glorified the exertions of the late Go- 
vernment to augment the Navy, and expressed a strong opinion that the 
decision of the House of Commons against Lord Derby was “ factious and 
unfair,” and not sanctioned by the enlightened opinion of the people of 
the country. 

Lord Stanley spoke of the progress of Conservative feeling, and ex- 
mae a sanguine opinion upon our political and financial prospects in 
ndia. 

It was near midnight when the company broke up, after this long ban- 
quet on Conservative speeches. 











THE AMERICANS IN PEKIN. 

The North China Mail brings us an account of Mr. Ward’s visit to 
Pekin, evidently from the pen of Mr. Ward himself, or that of one of his 
assistants. It is a full, able, and interesting document, and can be found 
at length by our readers in the Times of Thursday. 

Mr. Ward sailed from Woosung on the 17th, and entered the Pei-ho 
on the 21st of June, . On the 24 Mr. Ward and Commodore Tattnall 





hand in hand, arm in arm, foot by foot with her, because if by any chance | 


press taunt us now with having lost our former power, with being isolated | 


? entered the Pei-ho, and found no proper officer to meet them at the 
| forts; but were referred to Pehtang, a place to them unknown. The 
battle of Taku occurred the next day, when the two American officers 
{| acted in a manner that will always render their names dear to English- 
men, On the 26th Mr. Ward went to Pehtang, and after much trouble 
had an interview with a Chinese official on the 8th. The result was 
that Mr. Ward was further detained at Pehtang until the 20th, when he 
was sent forward first in “ covered carts” to Petsang, a place on the 
Pei-ho five miles above Tien-tsin, and thence in boats to within twelve 
miles of Pekin. The remainder of the journey was performed on horse- 
back; the embassy not being able to bear any longer the springless 
carts and stone roads, They entered Pekin through a Chinese crowd on 
the 27th of July, and proceeded to the quarters allotted to them in the 
Mantchou part of the city. The next day they began a long series of 
negotiations; extracts from some passages of which will show their pur- 
port. On the 29th Mr. Ward met the Imperial Commissioners, and 
Kweiliang made a statement to show that the English and not the 
Chinese had broken the treaty. 

‘* He then proceeded to state that, as the Emperor had a regard to the 
Americans, he wished to do them honour by granting them an audience, 
and it only remained for the parties then present to settle upon the manner 
of approaching the throne. Without going into needless details upon the 
interesting conversations which ensued on this topic at this and subsequent 
interviews, it will be better to recapitulate the main arguments used by the 
Chinese functionaries in explaining and urging their views, as these show 
most clearly the real nature of the ceremony used at the Chinese court. 
The different estimation in which the Emperor regarded a friendly and 
equal nation like the United States, whose chief magistrate was in every 
respect equal to himself, from tributary nations like Siam, Corea, Lewchow, 
or Annam, was repeatedly referred to by Kweiliang. He sometimes styled 
the President ‘ ta-hwangti,’ or Great Emperor, and sometimes ‘ President’ 
(a word which he has learnt), and occasionally ‘ kiun-chi,’ or Princely 
Ruler, to prove his respect for him. Such being the relations between the 
two countries, the ko-tau or regular form of obeisance required of envoys 
from these nations, i.e., san-kwei-kidi-hoh, ‘ three kneelings and nine 
knocks,’ would not be expected ; ‘ but,’ said the judge, ‘one kneeling and 
three knocks will do fora friendly Power.’ This remark was not taken up by 
the Commissioners, nor was the ceremony even in this mitigated form again 
referred to, so that it cannot be said that the ko-tau in any shape was de- 
manded of Mr. Ward by the Chinese as a preliminary to his audience of 
their Sovereign. 

‘To this Mr. Ward replied, that while he entertained the greatest re- 
spect for his Majesty, and in that only felt what the President himself had 
expressed in the letter of which he was the bearer, he wished to declare 
in the plainest terms, that, highly as he would regard an audience, and 
important as he deemed it under the present circumstances, still he had 
never asked it, and the treaty said nothing about it; but he would not 
kneel when he came before the throne; he could only salute his Majesty 
as he did his own ruler, and as Ministers of the United States did the 
Sovereigns of all other nations when they saw them; he knelt only as 
an act of worship before God, and would never do so before any man. 
They were subjects of the Emperor and must obey his ritual, but he 
represented a nation whose dignity he could not compromise by such a 
compliance; and, furthermore, true respect must always proceed from the 
heart, and if the outward ceremony was not voluntary it was hypocrisy. 
He would bow very low, and even nine times, if that would add to the 
solemnity in their view; or he would stand uncovered during the whole 
audience, while the Emperor sat. More than this he would never willingly 
perform. While this form of salutation exhibited all the respect he felt 
towards the President, which they must themselves acknowledge was quite 
as great as he could feel towards the Emperor of China. 

‘* The Commissioners answered that if they were in the United States 
they would conform to any requirements made of them at an audience with 
the President, and that the American Minister ought to act on that principle 
in their country; that they could not show respect to their Sovereign other- 
wise than by kneeling, for anything short of that was absolutely nothing in 
their estimation, and would be deemed so by the Emperor. He would regard 
it as an indignity for a Minister from a friendly nation to cometo his capital 
and refuse to see him when he required so much less of him than he did of 
his own courtiers, besides which, the President would be offended with him 
for not showing proper respect to his Envoy. In some European Courts, 
even in the English, persons knelt before the Sovereign when presented to 
him, and it is no more derogatory to do so here than there. They did not 
hesitate to say that they regarded the homage paid their monarch as of the 
same sort as that given to gods, and would even burn incense to the Presi- 
dent, as well as make the ko-tau to him, if required at Washington, in 
order to manifest entire respect. ‘You are a Plenipotentiary,’ said 
Hwashana, turning to Mr. Ward, ‘and certainly have full powers to do 
such an act.’ 

***Tam not invested with powers sufficient to enable me to change the 
laws and usages of my country, and cannot do anything to degrade it,’ was 
Mr. Ward's reply.” 

There were more of these discussions, in the course of which the Chi- 
nese quoted precedents for kneeling from the ceremonies at the Papal 
Court; and in the meantime, although not confined, the Americans were 
under a guard “ to keep off the people,” and were prevented from seeing 
the Russians. The Chinese then hit on this device. 

‘‘The Chinese Commissioners were obliged to go out twelve miles to the 
summer residence of Yuen-ming-yuen to report to his Majesty, who was 
passing the hot weather there, and no reply was expected from them till the 
4th; but the next a the judge, with countenance anything but joy- 
ful, unexpectedly appeared. He had come from the summer palace, where 
he and the Commissioners had been all night, witha plan which he thought 
would succeed. This was that they should address Mr. Ward a letter, 
stating that the Emperor intended to honour him with an audience to re- 
ceive the President's letter; he should then reply that he was willing, if 
granted the honour, to make his respects to his Majesty in the same manner 
that he would before the President, neither diminishing nor adding thereto. 
There was of course no objection to this procedure, and the draughts of both 
documents were made out, and the judge took copies away with him. The 
detail of the expedient to be observed was also explained, which was, that 
when the Minister came towards the throne, the table on which the Presi- 
dent’s letter was to be placed standing between the two, he should bow as 
low as he had represented, and then two Chamberlains would approach, and 
raise him up, with the exclamation, ‘Don’t kneel!’ He would then pre- 
sent the letter by placing it on the table, whence it would be taken by 
another Chamberlain, who on his knees would hand it to the Emperor.” 

This came to nothing. The Emperor decided that unless the American 
Minister would either touch one knee or his fingers to the ground he would 
not see him. ‘ While this concession was refused as being much more than 
an American representative ever performed before his own or any other 
ruler, it was again that in this persistence of our own usages there 
was no disrespect intended to the Emperor, who must of course be the final 
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judge of what he deemed suitable to his own dignity. The question of an 
audience was thus settled, so far as the American embassy was interested, 
after five days’ earnest discussion. During the whole of it the Chinese 
Commissioners made use of nothing but fair argument. They never even 
alluded to the helpless position of twenty foreigners, as a reason for their 
complying with a ceremony which seemed to them, doubtless, the extreme 
of liberality. It is impossible to decide the question satisfactorily, but the 
final obstacle to the audience seems to have been the conviction in the 
minds of the Chinese, that Mr. Ward would not do what was really done at 
European Courts; and what they declared the English Minister had pro- 
mised last year he would do—namely, perform the same ceremony before the 
Emperor which he would before the Queen. 

“The next despatch from the Prime Minister was very characteristic of 
Chinese diplomacy, for in it he referred to the unsatisfactory discussion 
about the ritual, and then asked the American Envoy what he had come to 
Pekin for ; he took the whole argument for granted, that every Minister ex- 
pected to see a Sovereign when he came to his capital, and that as he would 
not see the Emperor, the President’s letter could not be received; and then 
what was the next step? There was a deadlock, for, until this was over, 
how and where could the treaty be exchanged? ‘The reply conveyed to 
Kweiliang a brief recapitulation of the circumstances under which Mr. 
Ward had accepted his own invitation at Shanghai to come up, and quoted 
the Emperor’s rescript as communicated by the Governor-General at 
Pehtang, permitting him to do so; and then proposed to deliver the Presi- 
dent’s letter to him, after which the treaty could be exchanged. The 


answer of the Chinese came late on Saturday night. It was short, and | 


stated that the Commissioners were awaiting his Majesty’s rescript fixing the 
place for exchanging the treaty ; but added that, as the audience could not 
take place, so the letter could not be received, and that it would be un- 
suitable to exchange ratifications in the capital.” 

Pehtang was fixed as the place for the exchange ; President Buchanan’s 
letter was presented to Kweiliang; and the Americans returned to Pehtang, 
there to exchange the treaties. ‘ After the exchange was over the 
Chinese proposed to deliver one of the two prisoners taken from the Eng- 
lish, who had declared himself to be an American, to the Minister, and 
brought him forward for that purpose. He proved to be a Canadian by 
birth, and it required some time to explain to the two Chinese officials the 
political difference between Canada and the United States and their geo- 
graphical proximity, the more so as no maps were accessible. After a full 


oe 





explanation of all the points of the case they corcluded to deliver the man | 


over to Mr, Ward entirely on grounds of humanity, and he was thus re- 
ceived. ‘The next day, August 17, the Toeywan returned to the outer an- 
chorage, where her arrival was gladly hailed by the Commodore and his 
officers, and on the evening of the 18th the Powhattan sailed for Shanghai.” 





THE CHANNEL FLEET. 

The gale which proved so fatal to many merchant ships, afforded an 
occasion for showing what our Channel fleet could do under such cir- 
cumstances. The scene in the Channel is thus described by a correspon- 
dent of the Times. 

**The ships that comprised the squadron under Rear-Admiral George 


Elliot, were the Hero, Captain Seymour, bearing the Admiral’s flag; the | 


Trafalgar, Captain Fanshawe ; the Donegal, Captain Glanville ; the Algiers, 
Captain O'Callaghan ; the Aboukir, Captain Schomberg; the Mersey, Cap- 
tain Caldwell; the Emerald; and Melpomene, Captain Ewart. The ships 
remained in Queenstown a week. On Saturday the Admiral received his 
orders to proceed with the fleet tosea. The harbour was filled with shipping, 
a fresh north wind blowing. The signal was made about 9 a.m., * Up pro- 
pliers,’ shortly followed by ‘ Weigh ; outward and leewardmost ships first.’ 
is was immediately obeyed ; the Algiers led out under all sail, followed 
closely by the Aboukir, Melpomene, Emerald, Mersey, Trafalgar, and Hero ; 
the Donegal remained in port in consequence of the illness of her captain. 
The ships sailed out in beautiful style, threading their way through a quan- 
tity of shipping. Nothing occurred at sea worthy of note until Monday 
morning. On that day the winds were light. The fleet was formed in line 
of battle, targets were laid out, and the whole forenoon was devoted to gun- 
nery practice. The practice was extremely good, notwithstanding a good 
deal of rolling motion. On that afternoon several heavy storms of hail and 
sleet came from the N.W. and continued during the night, with very vari- 
able winds. After quarters at sunset the top-sails were double-reefed, and 
courses reefed for the night. Variable winds still prevailed. Land was scen 
about the Land’s End, and the Lizard lights sighted at about daylight, 
6.30 a.m. The weather set in very dirty at S.E., with increasing wind 
and heavy rain. The third reefs were taken in the topsails about 9 a. m., 
and shortly after the top-gallant yards sent on deck; top-gallant masts 
struck by signal; and also a signal, ‘ Admiral will endeavour to go to Ply- 
mouth,’ ‘Form two columns; form the line of battle.’ About 10 a.m. 
signal, ‘Prepare to move with bowers. Bend sheet cable.’ The wind in- 
creased to a fury, with torrents of rain towards 11 a.m., with very thick 
weather, the wind heading the ships off, so that it became very doubtful if 
the sternmost ships could possibly get into the Sound, although it was pro- 
bable the Hero and the headmost ships could get in. Admiral Elliot on, 
with the spirit of a British Admiral, decided at once (although he knew his 
exact position, having made the Eddystone Lighthouse) to wear the fleet 
together and stand off and face the gale. Although the leading ships were 
in good positions to wear, it was not so with those in rear of the line. The 
Aboukir had just passed the Eddystone; the Trafalgar and Emerald were 
still in the rear, the Trafalgar having been detained to pick up a man who 
had fallen overboard from the jib-boom, which was executed with great 
skill. The Aboukir immediately wore, set her courses, and dashed to wind- 
ward of the lighthouse by carrying a press of sail, and weathered it half a 
mile, followed closely by the Mersey. The Algiers, Melpomene, and Tra- 
falgar passed it very closely to leeward, as the Hand Deeps were under their 
lee. Added to these difficulties there was a perfect fleet of trawlers, vessels 
unmanageable while their traw] is towing, so that it required the greatest 
skill to avoid running them down. What must have been the sight from 
the lighthouse—these leviathan ships darting about like dolphins round it 
in the fury of the storm, ——- the elements, and the little trawlers, with 
their masts bending like sto the gale. The signal was made to get up 
steam tosecure the safety of the ships. The ships then got their canvass re- 
duced and stood off the land. The Mersey and the Melpomene furled their 
sails, and got up steam, the former stalwart ship moving along like an 
ocean giant. The gale still increased until about 3 p.m., remaining very 
thick, with rain. About 3 it lifted, the wind fell, the sun shone; but 
the sea remained towering uP and breaking. The barometer then stood at 
about 28-50 degrees. The Hero, Trafalgar, Algiers, Aboukir, and Melpo- 
mene were not far separated. Signal made to ‘ Form the order of sailing 
in two columns.’ This was partially executed when in a squall, the wind 
It to N.W. It then for some three hours blew a perfect hurricane, con- 
oe Age than it had previously blown at S.E. The ships stood up 
well. Hero, dauntless as her name, appeared to take it easy. The 
Aboukir, close to leeward of her, carried one reef out of her maintopsail 
through the whole of it ; and the Algiers, the Trafalgar, and the Melpomene 
were all doing well, The former eased up her topsail sheets in the squalls. 


The Mersey and the Emerald, it is supposed, had steamed into Plymouth, 
as they were not in sight. The ships keptin open order through the night ; 
they wore in succession by night, signal at about 1 a.m., made the land 
at daylight near the Start Point, formed the line of battle by signal, got the 
steam up, and carrying sail came up Channel at about eleven-knot speed, 
steamed into Portland, and took up their anchorage without the loss of a 
sail, a spar, or a rope yarn. This appears highly creditable to newly or- 
ganised ships—come only a few months together, the senior not a year; and 
I hope it will tend to show that our mariners of England are not in that 
decay that some old gentlemen in the House of Commons are so glad to point 
out at all times and seasons. A little quiet organization--not a continual 
harassing and worry in shifting sails and spars and killing men, but a fair 
exercise at guns, sails, &c., will make our fleet a credit to the country and a 
safeguard to the nation,”’ 

ANOTHER GALE. 

A severe gale of wind from west by south prevailed through the 
southern districts of England on Tuesday. In London some lives were 
lost and much damage was done. A labourer was blown off'a scatfolding 
into the Surrey Canal and drowned. A huge sign-board torn from the 
top of a house fell upon a horse and cart. The animal running away 
overthrew a young man and severely injured him. A man and a child 
were greatly hurt by the fall of some ironwork froma house. Two 
children were blown off the pavement under the wheels of a heavy cart. 
A stack of chimneys fell upon a man at Westminster, a flower-pot broke 
the jaw of a second, and a slate the head of a third. Two men were 
blown into the Thames, but were rescued by a boatman, In the Pool 
the vessels sustained great damage. Three barges were stove in off 
Blackfriars Bridge; five sunk off Wandsworth; twenty small boats 
were smashed at Chelsea, Two young men were upset and drowned in 
the river. 

The gale inflicted some damage on the shipping at Bristol, Plymouth, 
and Portsmouth. Ships under orders to sail were kept in port. At 
Eastbourne large stacks of chimneys were blown down ; one stack being 
carried fifteen feet by the force of the wind. ‘Trees were torn up. At 
Newport, in Monmouthshire, a large wooden theatre was totally de- 
stroye d by the gale. 

Under this head we may chronicle an useful measure taken by the 
Government. Mr. Robert Fitzroy, writing to the Times, says :— 

** Some of your correspondents have urged that facts should be collected 
and compared respecting the late remarkable weather, with the object of 


| deducing useful conclusions. May I inform them by your aid that such a 








collection is in progress on a scale that includes the North Atlantic and its 
several coasts, and that contributions will be thankfully used by the Meteo- 
rological Department of the Board of Trade and Admiralty? The collection 
in progress is to comprise a complete year’s simultancous observations of 
wind and weather in particular at the same hours daily by Greenwich time. 
Assistance by notes of observations or remarks, however brief, may b of 
perhaps unexpected value when combined or compared with others. They 
may be addressed to the ‘ Secretary of the Board of Trade,’ London, the 
word ‘ Meteorological’ being in the corner.” 


| he Court. 


Tur QveEEN is now at Windsor Castle. She has driven out, walked in 
the Home Park, and visited the Duchess of Kent at Frogmore accom- 
panied by the Prince Consort. The Duchess has been a frequent visitor 
at the Castle. On Thursday the Grand Duchess Marie and the Duke 
of Leuchtenberg arrived at Windsor Castle on a visit. The Queen Marie 
Amelie and the Prince and Princess de Joinville have called upon the 
Queen, 

Among the guests at Windsor Castle have been the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Count and Countess de Persigny, and Mr, and Mrs, Sidney 
Herbert. 








Che Alrtrapalis. 

The Lord Mayor Elect, Alderman Carter, was duly “ presented”’ to 
the Lord Chancellor at Stratheden House, on Wednesday, the first day 
of term; and according to custom was refreshed with wine and cake. 

Ata meeting held in the Mansion-house on Wednesday, it was re- 
solved to found an institution for the relief of persons afflicted with para- 
lytic and epileptic complaints. The sum of 800/. was subscribed on the 
spot. The origin of the movement is remarkable. A young lady who 
has suffered from paralysis, thought she could not do better than found 
a hospital for the poor suffering under similar attacks. She asked the 
Lord Mayor to call a meeting, and herself subscribed 2007. This is the 
second institution which has arisen in a like manner; the Blind Associa- 
tion in the Euston Road owing its existence to the efforts of a young lady 
herself blind. 





The vestry of St. George’s-in-the-East, dissatisfied with the slow pro- 
gress of the mediation in their affairs, have passed a resolution, declaring 
that the rector has frustrated it, and begging the Bishop to reopen the 
church for afternoon service. 





The Working Men’s College entered in the fifth year of its existence 
ou Tuesday. The students during the past year have exceeded 200. 
They have attended the various classes, which include, among others, 
drawing, arithmetic, mathematics, geology, chemistry, English grammar 
and composition, Latin, Greek, French, and English, and Bible history. 
Of the students from October to Christmas, 1858, 109 out of 242 be- 
_—_ strictly to the class of operatives, the remainder being epee 
clerks, tradesmen, tradesmen’s assistants and warehousemen, and schoo 
masters. The operatives included, in the largest —— carpenters, 
cabinet-makers, pianoforte-makers, watch and clock-makers, opticians, 
printers, compositors, and bookbinders. The total number of students 
who joined the college in the first year were 400, in the second 350, in 
the third 260, in the fourth 296, and in the fifth to the end of the second 
term, 169, making a total of 1475, 


Some weeks ago a very large number of archdeacons assembled in 
London to deliberate on the best means of defending church-rates, and 
they adopted the following “ declaration.” : 

“We, the undersigned, archdeacons in the Church of England, being 
deeply sensible of the special msibility which attaches to us, in virtue 
ef our office, to do all that lies in our power to maintain the church-rate ; 
and being rot without hope that the public expression of our collective 
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jedgment may, with the Divine blessing, have weight with our brethren the 
clergy and laity, and move them to unite with us in making general 
and systematic efforts in that behalf, do hereby declare—1l. That the pro- 
vision made for the worship and service of Almighty God, by means of 
church-rate, is an integral part of the establishment of the National Church, 
2. That such provision is especially the inheritance of the poor. 3. That 
all persons purchasing or renting house or land, or building house, 
urchase or rent such house or land, or build such house, subject to the lia- 
ility to pay chureh-rate. 4, That, for these principal reasons, it is the 
duty of the Legislature, not to destroy, but to maintain the law of 
church-rate.”’ 

Then follows a petition to Parliament in support of the rate, and asug- 
gestion that “it would remove grounds of contention, as well as of ob- 








jection, to the present law, if the Legislature were—To define what is 
meant by ‘things necessary to the performance of Divine service’; to 
amend the law relative to the rating of district parishes; and to provid 
for the simple and easy recovery-of a rate lawfully made, but refused to 
be paid.” These documents have just been made public. 

A Mr. Child, wine merchant, accused William Webb, 2 boy, of pick- 









ing his pocket. Brought before the Guildhall Bench, the rel 
employer of the boy showed themselves eager in his defence, the latt 
especially emphatically asserting his belief that the boy, whom he trusts, 
and will trust again, could not have picked a pocket. ‘The only 
evidence against him was that of Child, who, although he had been 
“ dining out,” insisted that he could have made no mistake. Mr. Child.— 
‘“* 1 bave no desire to press the case against this boy, and I hope it will 
be a lesson to him for the future.” Mr, Martin.—‘* You ha H 
Sir, to assume that the prisoner is guilty. You have given your eviden 
and you might leave the decision to the magistrate.’ Mr. C! 
have no desire to do so, and will, therefore, leave the 
hands of the Court.” The boy’s Father.—‘ I assure your wors 
false charge altogether.” 

Mr. Loader (the employer).—‘‘I believe the boy is totally 
doing such a thing, and I have not the slightest hesitation in cont 
him in my service.” Sir Peter Laurie.—‘ I do not think it a fal 
although the prosecutor may be mistaken, However, I will remanc 
Newgate for a few days.”” (Great sensation, and cries of ‘ no! 
from the audience.) Prisoner (erying.)—‘‘ Oh, don’t send m 
did not do it,—indeed I did not.” Mr. Loader.—“ I hope you wil t 
him to prison, Sir. I will be answerable to any amount for his appear 
Sir Peter Laurie.—‘‘ Very well ; let him come up here again on Wed: 
next, and I will take his master’s word for his appearance.” TT] 
was then liberated. 
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On Wednesday, Webb was again brought up. It appeared that the 
address given by the prosecutor Child is a false one, and that he lives in 
Blackfriars ; that he has made similar charges before. Called by the clerk, 
Child did not answer to his name. “I do not expect he will come, but it 
does not signify,’ said Sir Peter Laurie. Alderman Copeland, who had 
fortunately taken his seat on the bench, here interposed, : g—‘* I beg 
your pardon, Sir Peter, his absence does signify most materia * The 
Alderman added that Child had given a false address. “ It al Ours 
that he is a notorious drunkard, and if you want to know more of my 
elerk is outside, who will give you his history for years past.’’ Peter 
asked Mr. Loader, the boy's employer, if he would take him back? ‘* Most 
eertainly,”’ answered Loader. Sir P. Laurie.—‘‘ Then I will discharge him 
at once; but remember, boy, it is your good character that has saved you.’”’ 
Alderman Copeland.—‘‘ I am not disposed to let the miter stop here, for 


this man Richard Child came here with a very cruel 
false address, and by his manner and appearance imp< 
Laurie, a magistrate of thirty years’ experience, ¢ broug 
him the obloquy of such a proceeding, because he (Sir Pet 
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on his oath. I should therefore suggest that the proper m: ted 
forthwith to punish this man fer such conduct. I do not know at cour 
Sir Peter Laurie intends to pursue with regard to a drunken fellow who im- 
poses upon him as this Richard Child has done, but I certainly am not in- 
clined to let him escape with impunity.”” Mr. Loader then thanked the 
Alderman for the attention given to the case, and withdrew with the boy 
Webb and his friends. . 
William Pereham, one of the delegates of the Strike Commilitee, has been 
sentenced to imprisonment for two months by the Clerkenwell Magistrate 
for intimidating some workmen engaged to work by Messrs. Piper. A 


number of men were brought to London; Pereham hunted them and way- 
laid them wherever they went, and finally induced them to return to the 
provinces. There was no actual violence. The intimidation was conveyed 
im the words ‘if you go to work you will be called ‘ blacks,’ and there w 
be a strike against you all over London.” Mr. Corrie said—* 

offence againt the majesty of the law. The words meant to thr 
the meaning of the Act of Parliament, which runs thus :— 

*** And be it further enacted, that if any person shall, by violence to the person 
or property, or by threats and intimidation, or by molesting or in any way obstru 
ing another, force or endeavour to force any journeyman in any manufacture, de, 
or business, to depart from his hiring, employment, or work, or to return his work 
before the same shall be finished, or prevent or endeavour to preven j 
man, manufacturer, workman, or other person, not being hired or 
hiring himself to or from accepting work or employment from any pé or persons, 
or if any person shall use or employ violence to the person or property of another, 
every person so offending, aiding, and abetting or assisting therein, being convicted 
thereof, shall and may be imprisoned and kept to hard labour for any term not ex- 
ceeding three calendar months.’ 

“This is the part. If you have engaged yourselves with the Messrs. 
Piper, we shall succeed eventually, and then you will be turned out, and 
you will not then be able to get work. I believe and am of opinion that 
upon the meaning of those words there can be no reasonable doubt that it 
amounts to intimidation. In the ease he before alluded to the judges said that 
‘ the intention of the Legislature was to make them quite free’; but seeing 
that intimidation might be used to carry out such agreement, it was enacted 
by the 6th of George IV., cap. 129, sec. 3, ‘ that if any person should by 
violence, threats, intimidation, molesting, or obstructing another, force or 
endeavour to force any workman to depart from his employ, or prevent hii 
from accepting employment, &c., he should be liable to imprisonment for 
three calendar months.’ It had been said that no threats or intimidation 
had been used, but the use of express words of intimidation was not neces- 
sary. Green, the delegate from London, had stated that the Society had 
20,000/. at their command, and that if the prosecutors discharged a man be- 
cause he was a member of their Association, they could stop the supplies, 
and they would not have a single hand upon their works. That might be 
construed as a threat even by a man of strong nerve. This isa far more 
serious point than one of personal violence, for personal violence when 
opposed to a strong and vigorous man might be equally met; but it would 
require a man with higher nerves to counteract such words when he found 
that they were calculated to take the bread out of his mouth and deprive his | 
family of support. This was an offence that came within the meaning of | 
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the Act of Parliament, and was the most serious that could be held out. 

| Having arrived at this conclusion, it now becomes my duty to consider the 
amount of punishment to be inflicted. Having regard to the appeal which 

| Mr. Roberts made yesterday in his defence, that I should temper merey with 
judgment, I shall not inflict upon the defendant the punishment and de- 
gradation of hard labour, for degradation it would be. It is my duty, how- 
ever, to prevent such attempts at combination, and inflict a punishment 
adequate to meet so serious an offence; but in so doing, as I before said, I 

| shall net have recourse to hard labour. The sentence of the Court will be, 
that the defendant be imprisoned for two months for the threats used by 
him.” 

Mr. Roberts, for the prisoner, said he should appeal at the ensuing quar- 
ter sessions. Mr. Corrie then ordered the defendant to enter into sureties 
for his attendance at the sessions—viz., two sureties in the sum of 10/. each. 
The necessary bail being put in, the defendant left the court with his 
friends. 

William Post and William Ward, two workmen, have been committed 
for trial by the Westminster Magistrate on a charge of conspiring to force 
other workmen to leave the employ of Messrs. Trollope. The business of 
Ward and Post was to watch Trollope’s workmen and annoy them to the 
st of their power. 


utmo: 


Henry Wakefield, a letter-carrier, was charged at the Mansion-house 
with being drunk wid unable to deliver letters entrusted to him. The let- 
ters were found lying in the street, but fortunately they fell into good hands 
and were delivercd. Wakefield bears a good character, but it seems a clerk 
had given him a stiff of brandy and water and had thus made him 
drunk. Wakefield plea hard for mercy, and the Lord Mayor, while he 
tined the delinquent 40s., expressed a hope that the Postmaster-General 
would not discharge him, The clerk who administered the brandy and water 
was severely censured. 

David Hughes, the solicitor, and alleged fraudulent bankrupt, brought 
Austraha by Sergeant Brett, of the Detective Police, has been formally 
mumitted for trial by, the City Magistrates. 

Raymond and Jones, two regular thieves, had the audacity to smash the 
window jeweller’s shop in the Strand, on the evening of the 28th, and 
: eases of rings and jewels. One was pursued and captured by a 

heother, during the commotion, made a dash at another shop, 
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00 was taken. They have both been sentenced to ten years’ penal 


t the Middlesex Sessions. 


Praviucial. 


A large meeting was held on Tuesday in the Senate-house of Cam- 
bridge, to promote the Oxford and Cambridge Mission to Central Africa. 
The name of the mission does not imply that its supporters are to be ex- 

, 







ym rs of the two great Universities ; on the contrary, it is 
hoped that all classes will lend their aid and sympathy. To Dr. Living- 
stone’s visit to Cambridge the scheme owes its origin. It is proposed to 
ut six missionaries and a bishop, and for this purpose large funds, 
art of which has been contributed, are required. The chair was 

the Vice-Chancellor. Mr. Gladstone, Sir George Grey, Go- 
1e Cape of Good Hope, Dr. Jeremie, the Bishop of Oxford, 
Professor Sedgwick, Mr. Walpole, and the Bishop of Graham’s Town 
k an active part in the proceedings. Mr. Gladstone and Dr. Wilber- 
made vei in furtherance of the great object in 
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Lord Brougham, on his way from the North, stopped at Newcastle on 
28t] October to preside at a meeting of the Northern Union of 

2 Institutions. A very large assembly met in the Town-hall, 
nd their joy at sceing the venerable statesman and jurist was enhanced 
y learning that he had been elected Principal of the University of Edin- 
rgh. Mr. Cowen read the report of the Council; Mr. Headlam and 
ey made speeches ; and Lord Brougham himself delivered an ad- 
of sound and genial advice, the fruit of his vast experience, to 
he w ng men. ‘The Northern Union now includes seventy-nine as- 
sociations, and there are 103 in the district. They muster 8000 members, 
and have access to 80,000 volumes. Eleven years ago there were only 
hirty-two institutions with 2500 members. At the end of his pri | 
Lord Brougham took oceasion to advert to the topie which holds a pro- 
minent place in the minds of all men. 

‘* The want of preparation—the delaying the proper time, the fit time, 
till it is too late, when the effects of the want have begun to be felt, this is 

‘eatest mischief that can happen, for then the remedy comes too late. 
The mischief’s done ; and this applies to all sorts of pursuits—in peace, in 
trade, in the matter of health, in war as well as in peace. If you wait till 
you are attacked, and begin then to defend yourselves, it is too late—you 
ought to have defended yourselves, you ought to have prepared your defence, 
betore you were attacked. The greatest orator of antiquity—the greatest 
orator who ever appeared in the world, tells the Athenians, ‘ Why, you are 
doing as the barbarians do; they too fight; they too attack; they too give 
blows, but they wait till they are struck; and after they are struck they put 
forth their strength, and return the blows, and it is too late. Provide your 
defences; make your attack ; but make it before you are struck, before you 
are attacked yourselves, then your defence is of some use; afterwards it 
comes too late.’ Though I am digressing for a single moment from the sub- 
ject of our present meeting, I hold this to be the true wisdom of this country 
at the present time. I hope and trust that from one end of the island to the 
other the people of this country feel that they have no reason to distrust our 
neighbours ; on the contrary, that they trust their neighbours, but they 
trust themselves more—and that, without any distrust either of our neigh- 
bours or of ourselves, it is our business, at all events, to be so prepared and 
30 Well defended as to make attack not only, impossible to succeed, but im- 
possible to be made. On this subject I have given you an illustration of the 
homely maxim I set out with, stating that it is better to be a quarter of an 
hour too early than a quarter of a minute too late. It is better to defend 
yourselves even before it is absolutely necessary, because if you wait till it 
necessarily comes your defence will come too late.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. Disraeli went to Manchester on Tuesday, and there ia the Pree 
the committee, distributed prizes and cer- 
tificates of honour to 133 students in the Association of Mechanics’ In- 
stitutes of Lancashire and Cheshire. In this association there are 110 
institutions, 22,000 members, and 135,000 volumes. The most attractive 
feature in the institutions is evening classes, the next the newsroom, the 
third the library, the lowest the lectures. The itinerant library is very 
successful, "Of the 133 students, ten were girls. All were under we 
years of age. Mr. Disraeli made a pleasant speech to the meeting, 
of worldly advice and instructive anecdote, and remarkable for its cha- 
racteristic hints upon the great theme—How to suceced im life. 
Stanley also spoke ; and his tone was equally cheering. Among the other 
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Mr. Eardley Gideon Culling Eardley, eldest son of Sir Culling Eardley, 
has been summoned before the Cambridge County Court to recover the sum 
of 3/. 16s. due to a Mr. Monson, photographic artist, for three portraits of 
academic magnates. It appears that the young gentleman has been allowed 
400/. a year, and has got into debt to the tune of 16,000/., chiefly for ‘‘ trifles”’ 
like the portraits. Sir Culling desires to reduce the amount. The young 
spendthrift pleaded infancy; the photographer rejoined that portraits of 
if . Donaldson, Dr. Goodwin, and the Dean of Ely were necessaries. Judg- 
ment for the plaintiff. 

An instance of human brutality for which it would be difficult to finda 
arallel, has occurred at Wednesbury. Two men, Malone and Hill, had a 
ifference about a pawn-ticket. Malone seemed to threaten Hill, where- 

upon this ruffian seized his autagonist, knocked his head against the wall, 
thrust him on the fender, poured upon him a whole kettle full of boiling 
water, and finally held his head over the fire until all the hair was burnt 
off! It appeared that Hill had been sentenced to fifteen years’ transporta- 
tion for rape, and liberated on a ticket-of-leave after an imprisonment of 
five years. ‘The Magistrate regretted that he could only send him to prison 
for two months with hard labour. Surely his ticket-of-leave will be with- 
drawn. 

Some time since a gentleman at Manchester lost the halves of 8002. worth 
of bank notes. ‘They fell into the hands of swindlers, and have been used 
to obtain goods. The practice was to send an order for goods, and promise to 
forward the half of a bank note on receiving the invoice, and the other half 
on receiving the goods. Of course many traders were taken in by so fair an 
offer. 

ation conducted by Messrs. Hall, of New Lenton, near Nottingham, who 


tors in the eer a were the Marquis of Chandos, Mr, 
.P., and Mr. Oliver Heywood. 








But the cheat has been exposed in consequence of a spirited investi- | 


ave found out the person who lost the half notes, and the swindler who | 


holds them. 


An inquiry into the circumstances attending the wreck of the Royal 
Charter is proceeding at Llanaltgo before a Corener’s Jury, part of which are 
Welshmen who do not understand English. At present the witnesses exa- 
mined have added nothing to our knowledge. The important parts of the 
inquiry will be those that relate to the course of the ship. All the wit- 
nesses have testified to the sobriety of the captain. 

The inquest on the explosion at Birmingham came to an end on Saturday, 
after a most minute and protracted inquiry. The dangers existing in the 
establishment of Messrs. Pursall and Phillips were sketched in forcible terms 
by the Coroner in his charge to the Jury. What could have caused the ex- 
plosion? Why, it might have been the fire, or it might have been the 
spirits of wine, or the gas, or the chlorate of potash, or the sulphur, or the gun- 

owder, or the percussion powder, or the fulminate. Then, as to the inci- 
ents of the business in which mischief might have originated, there was 





** the drying of so explosive a substance as percussion powder on an iron | 


plate with absolute fire on the other side’; there was “ the fire of a tool- 
maker in close proximity to that powder’’; there was “the heating of 
grease in a pipkin which was likely to hold sparks”; there was “ the 
introduction of children and boys into the priming-room,’’ one of the most 
dangerous departments of the establishment; and, finally, there was the 
absence of any sufficient chemical knowledge on the part of those who con- 
ducted the business. After two hours spent in deliberation the Jury re- 
turned the following verdict— 

** That the deceased all came‘to their deaths immediately, upon the 27th of Septem- 


| no share of the comforts which it brings ? 


ber, at 22, Whittall Street, the cause of death being divers burns and other injuries | 


from an explosion of percussion powder, but by what means such power became ig- 
nited the jurors have not sufficient evidence to show. The Jury therefore say the 
verdict is accidental death. The Jurors desire the Coroner to endorse the record of 
the above verdict by a memorandum of their opinion that Messrs. William Pursall 
and John Phillips have not exercised due caution in allowing the dangerous process 
of priming to be carried on in the immediate vicinity of numerous workpeople only 
separated by a thin partition, The Jury further consider that the employment of 
young and inexperienced children in a priming-room is much to be deprecated ; and 
they earnestly hope that speedy steps will be taken by the Legislature for the com- 
pulsory removal out of towns of all places where dangerous compounds are manu- 
faetured.” 





Mr. Cookson, a Commoner of University College, Oxford, rowing from 
Iffley to Oxford in an outrigger, was seized with an epileptic fif, and falling 
into the water was drowned, despite many gallant attempts to rescue him. 
A Coroner’s jury have found a verdict of accidental death. It was shown 
that Mr. Cookson was subject to epileptic fits. He was a good swimmer and 
sculler. 

A little girl, thirteen years old, at school in Norwich, rose in her sleep, 
put on her boots, and a frock and mantle over her night-dress, and escaping 
from the house, walked seven miles to a neighbouring village. As she had 
not strength to open the front door she opened the back door. Fortu- 
nately, a labourer who met her did not wake her, but led her to his house. 
Seated by the fire, she soon awoke. She knew nothing of what she had 
done. 

It is the practice in the colliery districts around Birmingham to deal out 
blasting powder in 25lb. casks to the “ butties.”” These persons carry the 
powder home, and take it out in small quantities as they want, it for use in 
the pits. Last week a ‘* butty’’ was taking out some powder from a cask in 
his kitchen where his wife was blowing the fire ! 
and the whole instantly exploded. ‘he collier and one of his children were 
seriously hurt, but his wife escaped uninjured. 


SCOTLAND. 

The new constituency of the University of Edinburgh met yesterday 
week to elect a Chancellor. Upwards of 1000 alumni of the University 
were assembled, and it is truly said that such a gathering had never been 
witnessed before. The cause of this was the attempt of the Conserva- 
tives to elect a Chancellor of their own in opposition to a candidate whose 
claims were far superior to those of mere party—Henry, Lord Brougham. 
For weeks the intrusion of the Duke of Buccleuch, a man eminent in 
nothing that constitutes the glory of Universities, had caused excitement 
far and wide, and hundreds travelled from remote distances to frustrate 
an attempt to make the Chancellorship an appanage of the house of Buc- 
cleuch. Hence the truly great assemblage. Sir David Brewster, the 
new Sven poten over the meeting. The Duke of Buccleuch was 
ons van fessor Christison and seconded by Sir George Clerk. 

Broug was aos by Mr. Maitland, Solicitor-General, 
and seconded by Dr. Wood, President of the Royal College of Physicians. 





The roll having been called, and the votes taken, it appeared that the 
Conservative attempt was defeated; the numbers being for Brougham, 
“ for Buccleuc 
Court, 
Mai 


419, This result gave the liveliest satisfaction. 
evening Mr. Maitland was Gent Assessor to the University 

opponent was Sir John M’Neill ; and the numbers were for 
dland, 282; for M’Neill, 194. 


| to justice the authors of a vile murder. 


The Conservative Club of the University of Glasgow have agreed to 
bring forward Mr. Disraeli as a candidate for the Lord Rectorship, in op- 
position to Lord Elgin. The Liberal Association and Independent Union 
have both agreed to support Lord Elgin.—Scotsman. 

Sir David Brewster opened the wiater session of the University of 
Edinburgh on Tuesday, His address, the first he has delivered as Prin- 
cipal, contained a vindication of the recent reforms in the great northern 
seat of learning; an eloquent description of the wide fields of inquiry 
open to the student; and a hearty tribute to Lord Brougham. 


The Conservatives have gained a victory in Ayrshire. The late Lord 
James Stuart was a staunch Liberal. When he died the Conservatives 
put forward Sir James Fergusson ; the Liberals Mr. Campbell of Cragie. 
The election took place last week, and the contest was very close indeed, 
It terminated in the return of the Conservative by a small majority ; the 
numbers being—Fergusson, 1687; Campbell, 1641. 

Mr. Caird paid a visit to his constituents at Dunfermline on Tuesday, 
and made a speech to them on Parliamentary Reform, foreign policy, 
and taxation. As a man of some mark, and as one having known lean- 
ings to the school of Cobden and Bright, the views of Mr. Caird on the 
question of taxation have some interest, since he appears to have adopted 
the theories of the financial reformers about to make their début at 
Liverpool. Mr. Caird is in favour of an increase of direct taxation. 
Here are his views :— 

In no country in the world is property so well protected or so lightly 
taxed. While we raise one-third of our revenue from direct and two-thirds 
from indirect taxes, France raises it in nearly equal proportion, and Belgium 
in greatly the largest proportion from property. It could easily be shown 
that under our mode of taxation the man who lives by labour pays a much 
larger percentage of his earnings in taxes than he who lives by income from 
property. It is no answer to this to say that a man might, if he chose, live 
all his life and go to his grave without being forced to pay a farthing of in- 
direct taxes. Flour and oatmeal are untaxed—potatoes, salt, and water are 
untaxed. True; but of what use is our commerce if the people are to have 
How long would trade prosper if 
the people, the great consumers, were unable to buy? If, then, we should 
follow the example of our continental neighbours, and adopt the principle 
that direct and indirect taxes should be levied in nearly equal proportions, 
we could at once take the second great step in free trade by abolishing the 
duties on tea and sugar—a boon to the mass of the people inferior only to 
that of untaxed bread. (Loud cheers.) Every man, woman, and child in 
the country would feel the benefit of the change in an immediate reduction 
of half the price. Nor would this be all, for freedom of trade in these great 
articles of consumption would at once diminish the cost of our revenue es- 
tablishments by half a million a year, while it would immensely promote 
our commerce, and thus give a new impetus totrade, (Cheers.) 

A railway labourer has been killed near Banchory under peculiar cireum- 
stances. In the course of a walk, when drunk, he met Mr. Hall, manager 
of the Deeside railway, and his wife. Pushing rudely against the lady, her 
husband thrust him aside. The navvy turned, and again approached Mrs, 
Hall with extended arms. Mr. Hall thereupon knocked him down. The 
man died from the effects of the blow or the fall, and Mr. Hall has reported 
himself to the police. 


IRELAND. 

At the close of the Liverpool banquet on Saturday, Lord Derby, in 
proposing a complimentary toast, interpolated a manly vindication of his 
policy as an Irish landlord. 

‘* A tenant of mine in Ireland for the last thirty-six years, who has been 
cognizant of all my principles, who has received many marks of favour 
from me, and who—to use his own expression—would walk through fire 
and water to serve me, has voted against my opinions on every election 
and yet we never disagreed. This tenant-farmer in Ireland, named Michael 
Ryan, most nobly and honourably came forward to bear testimony to these 
facts in a letter published in the newspapers. But I have seen charges 
made against me as a general exterminator and oppressor of the people and 
a tyrant landlord, because I have used every means in my power to bring 
Permit me to say on this subject 
that the eulogies passed on me on the one side and the calumnies with 
which on the other I have been assailed are equally void of foundation, 
because they rest on an entire misapprehension of the facts. I have never 
thought it worth my while to contradict them, but, adverted to as they have 


| been on a public occasion like the present, I must state the simple cireum- 


A spark fell on the cask, 








stances of the case. In a small outlying property in Limerick, worth 700, 
a year, 1 have about eleven or twelve tenants, three of whom hold by lease, 
the remainder as tenants from year to year. The man who was murdered 
on that property was a Roman Catholic, the son of a very old tenant, who 
and whose family occupied the property long before I came into possession 
ofit. He was the first man I ever met when I visited that property. He 
was in connexion with a number of very disorderly persons—he was, in 
fact, the leader of a club. Gradually I reclaimed that man, and reformed 
him into a respectable and useful tenant. His son succeeded to him, and 
became the tenant of another small farm, He was from earliest life an 
industrious, active, steady young man. He managed to a great extent his 
father’s property, and also managed with great industry the small farm on 
which I placed him, when, on account of his father’s marriage, there was a 
separation in the family. That man, from no fault of his own, but in con- 
sequence of his having by the order of my agent, ejected a sub-tenant 
under him, whom I had no means of ejecting without his consent, and who 
had rather deteriorated the little property than otherwise, was brutally mur- 
dered in noon-day in the presence, as I know, of a number of the popula- 
tion. He was first shot through the heart, his body was then brutally 
mangled, and his head was knocked in with stones. I have never been able 
to obtain the legal evidence of the witnesses of this brutal murder, but I 
had and have reason to believe that more than one of the small number, 
some eight or nine persons, who held under me as tenants-at-will were 
parties to the conspiracy. I gave notice therefore at Michaelmas—the latest 
time I could—to al those persons who held on that tenure, in order that I 
might be enabled, if I should obtain satisfactory evidence, if not sufficient 
to satisfy a jury, at least to satisfy me of the moral guilt of any person in 
concealing the murderer, to eject such person on Lady Day, for otherwise I 
should not have been able to remove him from the property until the fol- 
lowing Lady Day. The whole of the served notices have been on some 
eight or ten ae being all that held under the tenure I have mentioned, 
and the intention of serving the notices was to give me the power of carry- 
ing into exeeution the removal of persons with respect to whom I nigh find 
moral evidence justifying me in such a step. But it by no means follows, 
nor was it at any time my intention to be the wholesale and indiscrimi- 
nating exterminator of those eight or ten tenants, and yet this declaration 
and service of notice on eight or ten tenants holding some eight or ten acres 
each, has been represented in the public papers as a wholesale extermina~- 
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tion, ‘the doom of Doon,’ and the turning out on the wide world hundreds 
of families, the fact being that there is not one of these families under no- 
tice that has not received at my hands, and in one way or another, more 
than the full value of the fee-simple of the land they hold. I have never 
condescended before to reply to any of the anonymous attacks made on me, 
and I shall never condescend to do so again. I have stated the plain facts, 
and I say that in my judgment it is the duty of a landlord, if he has reason 
to believe that persons on his property are conniving at the suppression of 
evidence or the concealment of facts with respect to a brutal murder—not, 
indeed, to punish the innocent for the guilty—but to say to those persons, 
* You and Peon standing under this grave suspicion, and I being respon- 
sible for the interests and happiness of this district—you and I shall not 
hereafter stand in the relation of landlord and tenant.’ ” 


Foreign and Culanial. 


Sraurt.—The Emperor and Empress have gone to Compiégne. They 
drove along the Boulevards of Paris in an open carriage on Tuesday, and 
arrived at Compiégne the same evening. The Prince Imperial accom- 
panied them in a close carriage. The Emperor had previously been out 
shooting in the woods of Versailles with Lord Cowley, Count Walewski, 
and Prince Richard Metternich. 

The Duke of Padoue has been compelled, by ill health, to resign the 
Ministry of the Interior, and M. Billault resumes his old post. 





The most striking event of the week is the publication of a bitter | 


article in the Correspondant by M. de Montalembert, entitled ‘‘ Pope 
Pius IX. and France in 1849 and 1859.” It is a sustained attack upon 
France and England, Our part in the late war is praised by implication, 
our subsequent policy is described as “ ignoble.” Our leading statesmen 


Derby and Lord Malmesbury are described as the best friends of the 
Roman Catholics. The Correspondant has received a first warning in 
consequence of giving publicity to this article, and the Ami de la Reli- 
gton for republishing it. The reasons for the warning are—that, in con- 
demning the war carried on by France in Italy as having caused the an- 
nihilation of the temporal authority of the ak the article has quite 
distorted the results of the war, and calumniated the policy of the Em- 
peror. It is also insulting to the nations allied with France, and the 
comparison which the writer of the article designedly and offensively 
makes between the names of Machiavelli and those of Napoleon III. 
and the King of Sardinia is wanting in that respect which is due to the 
Emperor. The Government have seized the paper and notified to the 
publisher that he will be prosecuted for exciting to hatred and contempt 
of the Government. 

Another remarkable document is a pamphlet on the Villafranca con- 
ferences, and the Italian question in general, by, the Chevalier Debraux. 
This person is a polemical writer of note. He is an Austrian subject of 
Italian origin; a Councillor of the Aulic Chamber ; sometime writer in 
the Constitutionnel and Indépendence Belge ; and late proprietor of the 
Austrian journal founded in Paris, the Mémorial Diplomatique. His 
present pamphlet is in the interest of Austria. 

The Government is pressing on the fortifications at Dives, in Calvados ; 
is improving the harbour, and erecting a dockyard with slips for the 
construction of men-of-war. ‘The harbour is twelve miles from Havre, 
and is of great importance in a military point of view. 

The army under General de Martimprey has successfully penetrated 
into Morocco. A telegram from the General says:—‘‘ After an en- 
gagement of three hours the 2d Regiment of Zouaves fixed its victorious 
eagle on the defile of Ain-Tacouralt, where the whole expeditionary 
corps bivyouacs. We have no serious losses.” 

Swityrrland.—The new Austrian Plenipotentiary, Count Carolyi, ar- 
rived at Zurich on the 28th of October. On the following day all the 
Plenipotentiaries met and conferred. It is now stated that the three 
treaties of peace will be signed “‘ next week.” 


Staly.—Garibaldi, who has issued an animated address to the Pope's 


Swiss legionaries as well as to the Neapolitans, obedient to a summons | 


from Victor Emmanuel, arrived in Turin on the 28th of October. He 
had been enthusiastically received everywhere along the road, especially 
at Voghera, where, in addressing the multitude, he is stated to have 
said :—‘‘ With a King like Victor Emmanuel, with an army like ours, 
and with a people like you, Italy should not stop until she has freed the 
last inch of her soil from the heel of the foreigner.” He was to sce the 
a on Monday. 

The Piedmontese Gazette of the 31st of October published the new 
Provincial Communal Act. The object of this act is to create a system 
of centralization in the political machinery of the Government, and to 
decentralize in matters of administration. In all parts of the state the 
communal franchise will be increased. The new kingdom will be di- 
vided into seventeen provinces. A governor will be placed at the head 
of each province, with a government council. The governor will repre- 
sent the executive power. A good deal of opposition on this head is said 
to exist in Milan. Some of the old municipal feeling is aroused, and we 
are told that Milan is jealous of Turin as a metropolis. All are anxious 
for the restoration of the Statuto. The King has decreed that the works 
at arene shall be resumed. 

The National Bank of Piedmont resumed cash payments on the Ist of 
November. 

A telegram from Florence, dated November 2, says that “ the elec- 
tions of the members of the Municipalities at Florence and other places 
in Tuscany have terminated without any result, on account of almost all 
the electors having abstained from voting. The National Assembly has 
been convoked for the 7th of November.” 

A letter from Ravenna announces that the deputation charged by the 


Assembly of Bologna to plead the cause of Romagna with the Emperor 
Napoleon left on the 26th for Paris. It is composed of Prince Hercolani, 
the Marquis ilacqua, and Count Mosti. 


The official Gazette of Modena, in a special article, states that at the 
first rumour of war Duke Francis V. had sent all the political prisoners 
confined in the Modenese prisons at the time to Mantua, to be detained 
there securely by Austria. It adds that they are still there, to the 
number of eighty, although neither subjects of Austria nor condemned 

her tribunals, and that it is time the matter should be brought before 

e notice of the Powers that are friendly to Italy, in order that such an 
abuse of power may cease. 

It isreported from Rome that the Pope has “come tc an understanding 


with the Duke de Gramont as to the reforms to be introduced into the 
Pontifical States. The negotiations have been carried on direct by the 
| Pope, assisted by Monsignor Berardi, Under-Secretary of State for 
| Ecclesiastical Affairs, and who is said to be a liberal man.” The Patrie, 
| however, vy | says that the resistance of the Pope is ‘ weaker than it 

was”; but that he has shown a disposition which warrants hope. At 
the same time there is a talk of an interdict against the King of Sardinia, 
and a report that Victor Emmanuel has intimated at Rome, that if it is 
issued he will become a Protestant! In his address to the Pope’s Swiss, 
Garibaldi uses these significant terms— 

** Yes! we will not lay aside the rules of common warfare; but if, in- 
stead of obtaining the accomplishment of our rights, as we hope, our ene- 
mies unite themselves again to bring us back toa state of slavery—if the 
priests think to rule us as they did for so many centuries past, I cannot then 
say that a war of extermination, which will be our last resource, will not 
occur,” 

Something has gone wrong in Sicily : in other words, the Sicilians are 
in arms. olicemen have been shot near Palermo; guns have been 
fired outside the gates and in the streets. It is said that there are 4000 
insurgents in the mountains, and additional troops have been sent from 
Naples. One report is that these movements are the work of secret 
agents. Numerous arrests have taken place. General Filangieri has 














again resumed the direction of the Ministry of War. The full strength 
of the army of the Abruzzi has been made up, and has been provisioned. 
This army retains its character of a corps of observation. 
Grrmany.—The retirement of Count Grinne and Baron Hiibner ; 
Baron Bruck’s tender of resignation ; the projected inquiry by outsiders 
into the Austrian finances ; the meeting of the Emperor of Russia and the 


are rated for not loving the temporal sovereignty of the Pope; and Lord Regent of Prussia at Breslau ; and the coming Schiller festival, still en- 


gross much attention in Germany. Austrian policy in Hungary is unde- 
cided. The sort of council of financial notables to be selected for the 
purpose of overhauling the budget is an expedient which may give some 
temporary satisfaction, but hardly counteract the evil effects of Bruck’s 
escapades. The Archduke Albert was very coldly received at Warsaw. 
The Breslau Gazette professes to know some of the motives which led 
to the failure of the projected interview between the Emperors of Russia 
and Austria. According to that journal the Archduke Albert, in the 
mission which he filled at Warsaw, was charged to declare that the 
Emperor Francis Joseph would meet the Emperor Alexander at Mis- 
lowitz on condition that Russia would engage to support, in the ap- 
proaching Congress, the restoration of the Grand Dukes. Prince Gorts- 
chakoff, without giving an opinion either way, is said to have refused to 
enter into the engagement required. In consequence, the interview be- 
tween the two Emporors was definitively abandoned. 

The issue of the interview at Breslau is still a matter of speculation. 
The French Government pretends that the Emperor and Regent have 
rallied to its policy in Italy, but the well-informed Paris correspondent 
of the Daily News has *‘ formed a very strong opinion, grounded upon a 
variety of symptoms, that the substantial result of the understanding 
come to between the Czar and the Prince of Prussia is altogether favour- 
able to the cause of Italian liberty. When they say that the restoration 
is not to be made by force, they merely play the cards of. the curious 
diplomatic game invented at Villafranca. What they mean is, at least 
so I think, that they are not to be restored at all, because they must 
well know the impossibility of restoring them without force.” The 
Times correspondent says that ‘it is not probable that an offensive and 
defensive treaty of alliance was concluded between Russia and Prussia 
at Breslau, but it is certain that a perfect understanding has been esta- 
blished between the Emperor Alexander and the Prince Regent of 
Prussia. Their object is to maintain the peace of Europe, or rather to 
avoid getting involved in a quarrel with any of the other great Powers. 
Both Russia and Prussia will advocate the cause of the lawful Sove- 
reigns of the Italian Duchies, but they will protest against any active 
intervention in their behalf.” The writer of a letter from Berlin says— 

‘*T am enabled to state that all the great political questions of the day 
were discussed by the two august personages ‘and by their Ministers, and 
that an agreement has been come to between the two Powers on wren 
and facts, and henceforth the two Cabinets will follow an identical, if not a 
collective line of policy, on all the great questions of the day. It is not 
likely that this agreement has been put pod aed in the shape of a conven- 
tion, nor is it a coalition against any other Power—not even against Austria 
but it is a guarantee for peace, the conciliation of conflicting interests, an 
the most satisfactory solution possible of the questions of the day.” 

Prince Gortschakoff has received the Black Eagle of Prussia set in dia- 
monds, and Count Schleinitz, the order of St. Alexander Newski. Baron 
Budberg got a splendid snuffbox, Councillor Eichmann, the Russian order 
of St. Stanislas, and the Emperor gave money to his regiment, the 3rd 
Uhlans. 

The Emperor of Austria, the King of Hanover, and other potentates 
have shown some interest in the Schiller festival. It is curious to re- 
mark that while the Berlin Government insists that the festivities shall 
be celebrated within doors and forbids torchlight processions, the Aus- 
trian Government permits a great torchlight procession. At Munich 
there is to be an “apotheosis” of Schiller in the biggest room they can 
find. 

There is a considerable movement in Hungary. Not only the students 
and Liberals are engaged in it, but the Conservative nobles themselves. 
The Hungarian language, the constitution of 1848, the ancient rights of 
the people, and of the Protestants, are demanded on all sides. It is even 
said that some nobles have refused to pay taxes. 


§yain.—The Spanish nation really seems glad to g° to war. There 
have been spontancous illuminations ; subscriptions have been opened, 
for the wounded we presume ; and troops have been féted en route. 
Tetuan, Tangiers, and Larache have been publicly declared to be in a 
state of blockade. Marshal O'Donnell has set out from Madrid, and 
Gencrals Olano, Teron, and Quesada have gone to Algesiras. General 
Zabala commands until the arrival of O'Donnell. A statement that 
France had agreed to supply materials of war has been contradicted on 
authority, and repeated again in a confident manner. arshal 
O’Donnell’s recent speech has been textually reproduced in the Madrid 
rence between Spain and 


Gazette. After tracing historically the di 
Morocco the Count of Lucena said : a 

‘*T ought to declare that it is not a question of ambition that takes us te 
Morocco. It is not a principle of conquest that directs us thither. We go 


If we obtain it, if they give us guarentees 





solely to exact full satisfaction. 


for the future—if, moreover, they give us, even after the rupture of ne- 
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gotiations, the indemnity that the Spanish nation hasa right to demand, 
our honour being then satisfied, we shall be quite disposed to make peace, 
and prove to the world that neither ambition nor any culpable secret inten- 
tion has taken us to Morocco, where we only go to uphold the Spanish | 
name. Although, unfortunately, some persons may have thought this name 
lowered, I hope the bravery of our army and navy will prove it to be 
still as high placed as it was in the best days of our history.” 
The Madrid journals of the 28th of Uctober state that the Archbishops | 
of Tarragona and Burgos, and the Bishop of Barcelona, had published | 
pastoral letters ordering prayers to be offered up for the Pope, and that 
their example was to be followed by other prelates. | 


@urkey.—According to advices from Constantinople to the 26th of 
October, received through Marseilles, the new Grand Vizier insisted, 
in the first place, that the culprits in the late conspiracy should not be 
executed. To this the Sultan has readily given his consent. The sym- 
pathies of the population continue to be in favour of the accused. The 
Grand Vizicr demands complete reforms, and wishes that the chief re- 
ligious dignitaries shall contribute largely to the public taxes, and that 
the Sultan shall sacrifice one-third of his own revenue. The Grand 
Vizier having met with resistance to these measures among his colleagues 
a modification of the Ministry will therefore take place. It is stated that 
Ethem Pasha will succeed Fuad Pasha. The Chief of the General Staff, 
Riza Pasha, has been banished. 


31014.—Some interesting advices have been received from Calcutta, 
ee the news down to the 23d of September. In a long General 
Order the Government finally records that some sixty Regiments of na- 
tive Artillery, Cavalry, and Infantry, in Bengal, have ceased to exist. 
They are all regiments compromised more or less deeply in the mutiny. 
There are still fourteen regiments in the pay of the Government, but 
they are numerically weak. Our Native force now amounts to 290,000 
soldiers. Two Queen's regiments, the 67th and the Buffs, have been 
ordered to China. There was a talk of sending Sikhs. The disbanded 
Europeans were leaving Calcutta at the rate of 1000 per week. The 
correspondent of the Zimes reports some gossip touching the future doings 
of Lord Canning. 

“* The dull season is approaching, and every one who can is escaping out 
of Bengal. Our little ‘Parliament’ has risen for two months, and the 
members are flying for a holiday to their own Presidencies. The Governor- 
General leaves Caicutta on the 10th proximo for a kind of royal progress 
through Upper India. He is to see all native Princes, grant all favours, 
confer with all Lieutenant-Governors, and generally perform his part as 
‘a visible assertion of the Queen’s Government.’ His Lordship will travel 
in the old style, with a European regiment, a native regiment, and the 
body guard, some 2600 men in all, as his escort, and a camp of 20,000 fol- 
lowers. He will be met at Cawnpore by the Commander-in-Chief, and the 
plan of the last Oude campaign will be finally decided on. It will be a 
small affair, flying columns. chiefly of Sikhs, penetrating into Nepaul in all 
directions, in pursuit of the 6000 rebels still lurking in the lower hills. 
Jung Bahadoor could drive them out if he pleased, but it seems he has 
scruples which the gift of a strip of territory four miles wide by 200 long, 
extending from Goruckpore to Pullibheet, does not suffice to remove. Some 
large gangs in Bundelcund are also very troublesome, and it was deemed 
necessary a few days since to concentrate 4000 or 5000 men at Saugor, 
They are, however, of no real importance, and I mention them only to ex- 
plain the talk which is going on about cold weather campaigns.” 

A meeting had been held in Calcutta to protest against the license- 
tax; to demand an equitable income-tax ; and pray for a representative 
system admitting the non-official classes to the Legislative Council. 

Quited Statrs.—The City of Washington arrived at Liverpool on 
Thursday, with advices from New York to the 22d of October. Earlier 
advices had been received a few days before. 

An insurrection had occurred at Harper’s Ferry, a town on the frontiers 
of Virginia and Maryland, and in the route of the Baltimore and Ohio 
railway. A government arsenal is established at this place. On the 
16th of October, a band of seventeen whites and five blacks, speedily 
augmented to 200, seized the arsenal, stopped the trains, took several 
citizens as hostages, levied contributions, and cut the telegraphic wires. 
The mob took possession of the town, and sent several waggon loads of 
arms into Maryland. Some persons connected with the railway were 
shot. The Government, on hearing the intelligence, instantly sent a 
body of Marines to Harper’s Ferry, and the state authorities forwarded 
Militia companies in all haste. The Marines stormed the Armoury, and 
the Militia took the town. The insurgents were, at the date of the 
earliest advices, surrounded ; but they held a strong position in the 
engine-house of the armoury. There were about sixteen killed in the 
combat. 

The origin and object of the movement are uncertain. One report is 
that the affair is the premature explosion of a conspiracy to liberate the 
slaves. It is said that “the Secretary of War received some time since 
an anonymous letter, stating that a foray would be made by negroes, 
headed by white men, upon Harper’s Ferry, Wheeling, and other points 
in Virginia, about the middle of October. At the time he thought 
nothing of it, and gave it no attention whatever; but it looks from this 
movement as though they have been organizing for some time, and in- 
tended to carry it out.” Another story is that the flight of a defaulting 
contractor caused the outbreak; and a third that it originated in a 
desire for plunder. The leader is said to be a “Captain Brown,” who 
figured in the Kansas disturbances. Another leader is called “ Captain 
— Ile had gone off towards Pennsylvania with a body of liberated 

ves, 

Later advices tell us that Brown and his insurgents had surrendered, 
and had been taken to Charleston. It is said that the papers captured 
implicate the leading abolitionists, Gerritt Smith, Frederick Douglas, and 
Joshua Giddings ; and show that the movement has long been in pre- 
paration. The rebels had drawn up a “ Provisional Constitution and 
Ordinances for the People of the United States.” It consists of forty- 
eight articles, abolishes slavery, and provides for a variety of proceedings 
necessary to promote the revolution, 








Pisrellaneons. 


_ A deputation, consisting of the popular and distinguished friends of 
civil and religious liberty, says the Daily News, was to have waited, by 
appointment, upon Lord John Russell, her Majesty's foreign Secretary, 
at the Foreign Office, yesterday afternoon, to lay before his Lordship a 





Protest against the present proceedings of the Papal authorities in the 





Mortara case, and to request that “her Majesty’s Government, in case 
they should take any part in the settlement of the Italian question, will 


| cause the subject of the Papal treatment of the Jews to be brought be- 


fore the consideration of the Governments of Europe.” The secretary to 
the deputation, however, received a communication from his Lordship, 
intimating that as his Lordship was suffering from a slight cold, it would 
be more convenient to him to receive them today. 


Our ships of war and other vessels in the Mediterranean have been en- 
gaged in conveying fugitives from Tangiers and other ports in Morrocco. 
We have several gun-boats on the African coast. The Moors are said to 
be in a high state of enthusiasm at the prospect of war. 

“* Amicus” writing to the 7imes, and referring to the sudden breaking 
up of the Royal Charter, explains it by a reference to the inferior kind of 
iron used for ‘ boat plates ” 

‘* What is the meaning of ‘ boat plates’ being the lowest priced in any 
ironmaker’s list? If we pay 25/. or 30/. a ton for the plates of which a lo- 
comotive boiler is made, why should we give only 8/. 10s, or 9/. per ton for 
those of which a ship is built? . . . . With good well-worked plates, where 
the fibre of the iron is ductible and tenacious, and where these plates are 
well and judiciously fastened together, no vessel, even if wrecked in such a 
gale as that of last Tuesday, would break to pieces so suddenly and so utterly 
as the Royal Charter seems to have done. But built of the * boat plates’ of 
the present day God help the human freight of the ship that strikes upon a 
rocky shore! I would therefore advise shipowners when contracting for new 
vessels, instead of being satisfied with a specification which provides good 
ordinary ‘ boat plates’ to be used, and which are, in fact, about the most 
rubbishing quality of iron which is made, to insist that the sheathing should 
all be of best best, or double-worked quality. Ina vessel of 1000 tons it would 
not increase the cost 500/., and the value is gained in the greater strength 
and durability of the ship, to say nothing of the lives that it may possibly 
save.” 





Greenwich Hospital is to be the subject of another inquiry by Royal Com- 
mission ; and Mr. Hutt, M.P., has accepted the invitation of the Duke of 
Somerset to act as chairman. 

The Dublin Evening Mail states that the Lords of the Admiralty have 
intimated to Captain M‘Clintock that her Majesty, in consideration of the 
brilliant success by which his late expedition to the Arctic regions was at- 
tended, has been pleased to order that, from April, 1857, to September, 
1859, during which time he was in command of the yacht Fox, shall count 
to him as sea time. This favour can only be granted by the Sovereign, and 
is rarely exercised, 

To facilitate the carrying into effect of the new arrangement made for 
sending mails to the United States and British North America, vid Cork, on 
Saturday, the 5th instant, and on every alternate Saturday yom Ps 
is necessary that all letters and newspapers intended to be forwarded in 
these mails, and which may be posted after the latest time when it has 
hitherto been possible to post them, should either be prepaid by means of 
postage-stamps (as in the casejof books) or be forwarded unpaid. No money, 
therefore, will be received in payment of postage upon the letters and news- 
papers in question, and if not prepaid by means of stamps, such letters, &c., 
must be dropped into the box as unpaid. 


The Prince and Princess Frederick William of Prussia, according to pre- 
sent arrangements are to arrive at Windsor Castle, on a visit to her Majesty 
and the Prince Consort, at the end of this week. The infant Prince Fre- 
derick William Victor Albert will not accompany his illustrious parents, it 
being the law in Prussia that the heir apparent shall not leave the country 
without the permission of the Diet. 

The Prince of Wales has joined the University Boat Club at Oxford. It 
is prominently recorded that the Prince has actually played at tennis for 
some time in ** Russell’s Tennis Court.” 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton has returned to England, and we are happy to 
state that it is said the right honourable baronet is in the enjoyment of per- 
fectly recovered health.—Daily News, 

The Earl of Romney, who for the last thirteen years has discharged the 
duties of Chairman of the Quarter Sessions, has intimated his intention of 
retiring from that position. 

Schamy], with his suite, left St. Petersburgh on the 20th October by rail 
for Moscow and Kaluga. It is at this latter place that he will take up his 
final residence. 

M. Roger is almost sufficiently recovered from his late terrible accident to 
resume his duties at the Grand Opera. Mechanical ingenuity having sup- 
plied him with an artificial hand, so perfect, it is said, as nearly to conceal 
the loss of the natural one, he will appear before the close of the present 
month in one of his most popular characters. M. Roger’s benefit is fixed, it 
is understood, for the 10th December. 





Dr. Louis Spohr, the great musician, is dead. His last moments were 
quite tranquil. He had been confined to his bed for eight days, and his 
complaint was of such a nature as afforded not the least hopes of his re- 
covery. As soon as the melancholy intelligence reached Brunswick, the 
two brothers of Dr. Spohr—one the father of the Countess Sanerma, (better 
known as the celebrated harpist, Rosalie Spohr,) the other assessor of the 
ducal chambers, both residents—hastened to Hesse Cassel, and were present 
at the last services paid to the illustrious master. The funeral of the great 
composer was marked by many reverential tokens, honourable alike to the 
living and the dead. The Prince Electoral of Hesse Cassel gave orders to 
his Court Marshal to arrange the whole of the procession, which was half 
an hour in length. The Queen of Hanover sent palm and laurel branches 
to decorate the sarcophagus. The choruses of the funeral service were exe- 
cuted by the leading members of the Opera and the Grand Ducal Chapel. 
Pupils of Dr. Spohr, scattered over all Germany, arrived at various stages 
of the ceremony to pay t! ir _ last tribute of respect to their master—one or 
two coming from Holland. Dr. Spohr was close upon his eightieth year. 

Mr. J. Pulman, Clarenceux King of Arms, and for many years Yeoman 
Usher of the Black Rod, died on Saturday evening, at his residence, at East 
Hill, Wandsworth, from an attack of paralysis. 


The first serew of the Madras pier was turned by his Excellency Sir 
Charles Trevelyan on the 17th ultimo, in the presence of a large assem lage 
of the élite of the presidency. After a prayer had been offered up by the 
Reverend Mr. Dealtry, the acting archdeacon, his Excellency delivered an 
address, in which he referred to the benefits a pier would confer on the 
port, and to the many improvements that had been effected in the adminis- 
tration of Madras since his arrival. 

The German Volunteer Battalion or Jager corps has, under the orders of 
Lord Clyde, been incorporated with the army of Bombay. 

The Bombay Town-hall seems to have been taken possession of by white 
ants. The libraries of the Asiatic and Geographice! Societies, the papers in 
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several Government offices, and the organic contents of the Museum, are ex- | but the Pope, it is said, stipulates that first of all the integrity of his 
posed to destruction. States shall be guaranteed to him. This last point presented a serious 
difficulty. ‘he Duke de Gramont, however, not discouraged, has assured 





On Wednesday All Souls’ Church, erected at Halifax, on the estate and 
at the sole cost of Mr. Edward Ackroyd, late Member for Huddersfield, was 
opened for divine service by the Bishops of Ripon and Durham. The entire 
cost, independent of the burial-ground, is estimated at from 60,000/. to 
80,000/. A permanent endowment has been provided by Mr. Ackroyd, 
in whom the patronage of the new ecclesiastical parish of Haley Hill is 
vested. 

The writer of a letter from Florence says—‘‘I saw at Parma and Bo- 
logna, and everywhere throughout the Emilia, signal proofs of the ac- 
tivity of the London Biblical Societies. Fine copies of the ‘ Italian Diodati,’ 
or Protestant translation of the Old and New Testament, were either sold at 
very low prices or even freely distributed by their agents. I hear now that 
an elegant building is rising in this city, in the Piazza Barbano, or Dell’ 
Independenza, which is to be a ‘temple’ consecrated to the worship of the 
‘National Italian,’ or ‘ Reformed Catholic’ Church. A small congregation, 
at veriance with the established Roman Catholic Communion, already exists 
in Florence, and since last April what may be called ‘ Protestant’ service 
has been performed weekly in the Italian language with open doors.” 





A fire broke out between 1 and 2 o’clock on the 28th of October, in the 
Palace of the Luxembourg, and has done considerable damage to the inte- 
rior of the building. The large hall in which the Senators hold their sit- 
tings is gutted, all the woodwork being destroyed and the fittings consumed. 
The origin of the disaster is not known, but the belief is that the over- 
heated flue of a stove set fire te the timber near which it passed. Notwith- 
standing the firemen were soon on the spot, it was only possible to prevent 
the flames from spreading to the rest of the building. Fortunately, the 
paintings and works of art have not been injured. 

A shock of an earthquake was felt at Newquay on the 2ist October. The 
sound resembled that of heavy-laden waggons passing through a street. In | 
many parts of the place it shook the houses to an alarming extent, which | 
caused many of the inmates to leave their houses to inquire what the strange | 
sensation was. ‘The vessels that were aground in the pier shook and trem- 
bled very much. The earthenware and glass appeared in many houses to 
have been set quite in commotion, ‘The shock lasted for about one minute. 
Such an occurrence was never remembered in this place by the oldest in- 
habitant.— Cornwall Gazette. 





Cold has increased, and contemporaneously the number of deaths in the 
metropolis has increased also. From 902 in the preceding week, the num- 
ber rose to 1048 last week, but it is still 77 below the average rate of mor- 
tality atthis season. Three persons died respectively aged 90, 96, and 98, 
and one said to be 101 years. 

The Ch valier Guidi, an enthusiastic archwologist, returning to Rome 
from a trip to Naples in search of curiosities, was stopped near Velletri, and 
relieved of the geld he had taken with him to purchase certain objects. The 
brigands returned him his watch but kept his scudi. 

The Maharajah of Cashmere has sent a magnificent present to our Queen 
—a shawl tent and gold bedstead worth 150,000/. They were carried to 
Windsor cn Wednesday. 

The curfew bell at West Ham, which ceased to toll when church-rates 
were disallowed in the parish, has renewed its lugubrious tones; a private 
gentleman paying the expense. 





The show of Chrysanthemums in the two Temple Gardens are now open 
to the public (free) every day from nine till dusk. Visitors are respectfully 
invited co an inspeetion of the extraordinary collection of Pompones, a dwarf 
variety of this beautiful Autumn flower, in the garden of the Middle 
Temple ; the entrance to this garden is from the broad flight of steps in 
front of the fountain within a few minutes’ walk of the larger garden, and 
near Hssex street. 

The beautiful Temple Church is again open (free) every day from ten till 
four. Divine Service on Sundays at eleven and three. 


—_— 
OSTSCRIPT 
POSTSCR : 
SaturDAY Monrnine. 

Intelligence reaches us from Paris by the ordinary channels that “ the 
French and English Governments have completely agreed on the bases of 
the Congress which is to be held at Brussels. All that remains to be 
settled is the official notification from the English Government.” 





The Paris correspondent of the Nord, however, is assured that Lord 
Cowley has communicated to Count Walewski a despatch from Lord 
John Russell distinctly stating the reservations and conditions under 
which the English Cabinet will consent to go into Congress. 

**The question,” he says, ‘has been under consideration at the two last 


Cabinet Councils in London. Lord John Russell insists above all that entire 
liberty of action in the Congress should be aceorded to England. She will 
in no way be bound by the stipulations of the treaty of Zurich, and since 
this treaty reserves the rights of the Italian Princes, the Cabinet of London 
insists that the rights of the Italian people should also be reserved. Finally, 
Lord John itussell requires from Austria a formal guarantee against any 
preponderance in the tuture Italian Confederation.” 

The Jnd lge is of opinion that England would signify her 
willingness to go into Congress as soon as the treaty of Zurich had been 
signed. 

A letter from Turin tells that Mighorati and Rosa, who were the only 
Piedmontese, functionaries remaining in Romagna, have just resigned 
their posts as intendants of Ferrara and Ravenna. The writer connects 


dance Beta 





this act with the recent visit of Gencral da Bormida to Paris. Garibaldi | 
has gone back to the Romagna. j 
The Ind ‘pendance Belge gives some details of negotiations at Rome 


derived from that city, and stated to be exact. It says— 

“The Duke de Gramont during the stay of the Pope at Castel-Gandolfo 
contrived with great tact to give to the Pope salutary counsels. ‘I will 
reflect seriously, Monsicur le Due,’ said the Pope to the Ambassador on the 
eve of leaving for Porto d’Anzio, ‘on all that you have said to me, and for 
which [am much obliged to you. On my return we will endeavour to 
come to an understanding on all that is not contrary to the interests of the 
Church.’ The day after his return, the Pope was the first to revive the sub- 
ject, and from what he said in the course of a long conversation, the French 
Ambassador celt almost certain that Pius LX, is disposed to make serious re- 
forms, such as extensive judicial ameliorations, communal elections on large 
and liberal bases, anda very extensive secularisation of the administration ; 





' exceedingly heavy. 


Paris and Lyons, 36 36}; Lombardo-Venetian, 1 


| 101 101}; 


the Pope of French protection, and has dwelt on the fact that the treaties 
of Villafranca and Zurich adopt the principle of the reéstablishment of his 
temporal power in the Legations. He, however, at the same time showed 
the Pope the impossibility of foreign intervention, and laboured to convince 
him that a restoration of his authority would be infinitely more easy, if the 
proclamation of a new system of administration were to precede coercive 
measures—measures which it is admitted the Pope has the right to take, pro- 
vided they do not assume the character of foreign intervention even on the 
part of another Italian State. The Duke de Gramont, in order no doubt to 
encourage tlhe Pope in his favourable intentions, hes hinted that it is pos- 
sible that the departure of the French troops from Rome may be delayed. 
But, notwithstanding these favourable incidents, Cardinal Antonelli is still 
struggling against French influence.” 





Advices from Algiers to the Ist of November, state that Bem Snassen, 
terrified, had submitted to the French, accepting conditions of peace of 
a most severe character. The French expedition is pursuing the other 
tribes. 

A telegram from Nice says that “a Russian squadron, composed of 
one man-of-war and five frigates, will remain during the winter at 
Villafranca.” 


The Great Eastern made the Isle of Wight yesterday morning, passed 
through Spithead, and steamed to her anchorage in the river, welcomed 
by many craft, and a salute of seventeen guns from the Platform Bat- 
tery. 

Among the guests invited to Compiégne are the Princesses Mathilda and 
Clotilda, the Duke and Duchess of Alba, Duke and Duchess Malakoff, Ditto 
Magenta MacMahon, Metternich, Czartoryski, Murat, Lords Stafford, 
Dutferin, and Lady Craven, with a few men of art and letters, Octave 
Fueillet, author of the ‘‘ Roman d’un jeune homme pauvre,’’ De Sauley of 
the Institut, Hebert, sculptor, Reynault, head of the Sévres Pottery Works. 

The Empress has assisted for the last few days at the Council of Ministers 
presided over by the Emperor. 

Count Walewski, since his return to Paris on Tuesday last, has held con- 
ferences with Prince Metternich, Lord Cowley, Count Kisseleff, and the 
Marquis de Villamarina. 

The Moxiteur announces that the Duc de Padoue, the late Minister of the 
Interior, has been appointed by an exceptional measure Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour, in order to testify in a striking manner the satisfaction 
of the Emperor with his services. 








MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Frirpay AFTERNOON, 

The demand for money has been very active the whole week; it has 
arisen partly from the natural extension of our home and foreign trade, 
which is assuming unexpectedly large proportions ; and partly from the pro- 
vision made against the acceptances at maturity today, which proved to be 
The minimum rates have been 2} per cent; but some 
of the leading houses in Lombard Street are requiring 23 per cent. The 
supplies continue good, although a good deal of money hitherto 
waiting employment has been absorbed. Large arrivals of bullion are 
reported this week. The amount is rather more than 960,0007, On 
the other hand the exports to the East have taken off 567,740. The 
balance is mostly on hand, but the Continental demand for gold is very 
active, and most likely it will attract the whole of the existing supplies. 
Consols have not varied much this week ; the bighest price has been 96% 964, 
but they have been as low as 9696). This morning they opened at that 
quotation, but upon the statement that England and France had agreed 
upon the bases of a Congress on the affairs of Italy they advanced to 
96} 96%, at which price they close. Bank Stock, 220 227; Indian Serip 
and paid-up Lean, 103 103}; Exchequer Bills, 28 31. 

The Foreign Market has been extremely dull and inanimate, and prices 
are nearly the same as last week. Money continues abundant, and the 
Account passed off satisfactorily. Mexican, 224 228; Peruvian Four-and- 
a-half per Cents, 905 91); Peruvian Three per Cents, 69} 70} ; Buenos 
Ayres, 7880; Ditto, Three per Cents, 19} 20}; Chilian Six per Cents, 
102 104; Ditto, Four-and-a-half per Cents, 8889; Ditto, Three per Cents, 
7376; Turkish Six per Cents, 78 79; Ditto, New, 67 68; Brazilian, 9596; 
Russian, 99 100; Vietor Emmanuel, 9193; Sardinian, 85} 86}; Venezuela, 
28 29; Grenada, Active, 17 18; Ditto, Deferred, 553; Spanish, 44 44} ; 
Portuguese, 45! 46. Venezuela has recovered } per cent from the late de- 
pression, Spanish somewhat lower. 

Railway Shares are slightly better than they were this day week. Busi- 
ness has been languid throughout, owing to adverse political rumours, but 
today there was a turn in this respect, and the market became stronger. 
The new Victoria Railway Debentures have advaneed to 110}; Great 
Western, 651 654; London and North-Western, 95} 95}; Chester and 
Holyhead, 83 93; Berwick, 894.90; North British, 59} 593; Caledonian, 
46 46}; South-Eastern and Dover, 23 234; London and South-Western, 
95954; Midland, 1064 1063; Leeds, 963 963; Great Northern, 1014 1023; 
North Stafford, 45 4} dis. ; London and Brighton, 1124 113}; Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincoln, 35 35}; Oxford, Worcester, and VW olverhampton, 
16 17}. 

French 








Northern of France, 37} 373; 
}2. During the week the 
Secretary of State for India in Council has received 414,000/. from the 
Scinde and Peninsula Railway, and the Madras Irrigation Companies. This 


Shares show little alteration, 





' capital will receive the guaranteed 5 per cent, and it has mostly been pro- 


vided in anticipation of regular calls. The East India Railway Company 
have issued proposals to borrow 1,600,000/. on debentures at 5 per cent, the 
money to be paid by the 20th instant. ‘They have also made a call, payable 
on the 10th December. Bombay, 95 96; Madras, 95 96; East Indian, 
Great Indian Peninsula, 98 98}. Banking shares have been in 
request, and the leading descriptions are very firm. 

The trade of the country is very active and unquestionably prosperous. 
It is a genuine trade, that is, there is no outrageous speculation in any de- 
partment of it; the fear of loss through the political complications of the 
day having compelled all classes in managing their affairs to practise re- 
serve in venturing upon new undertakings. 

RANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, forthe weck ending 
on Wednesday the 2d day of November 1859. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
. -£11,015,100 





Notesissued ...ceseceeeessee£30,755,905 Government Debt.......+++ 
Other Securities....... 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion 16,280,905 
Silver Bullion.....+++ 7 
euttipamecten dansincttineclal 
£30,755,905 £30,756,905 
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DEPARTMENT. 
Government Securities(inclu 

ding Dead WeightAnnuity). £10,875,157 
Other Securities....... 18,809,026 






Proprietors’ Capital..... 


Public Deposits" ...... 


* 
= 
& 
3 
i) 











Other Deposits ............. 14,571,619 WB n0n cacdecapsc sooscecese 8,136,450 
Seven Daysand other Bills . 907,172 | Gold and Silver Coin .,......+ 555,481 
£38,676,114 £58,676,114 


* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of Nationa! Debt,and Div, Acct. 





Letter to the Editor. 


LORDS STANLEY AND CHANDOS AT MANCHESTER, 
North Brixton, November 4, 1859. 

Srr—Lord Stanley once hastily travelled through Jamaica. 
how many thousands of acres of the finest land in the world for the growth 
of cotton, lie waste in that island. He knows how much the people need 
capital, and skilled labour, such only as Anglo-Saxons can supply,—in fact, 
the stimulating example and expenditure of industrious, enterprising, vir- 
tuous English and Scotch labourers. The Marquis of Chandos has perhaps 
never seen his Jamaica estates—never talked with the free children of those 
slaves whose unrequited labours gave to the estates of Hope and Middleton 
their former value. 

How one wishes that those patriotic and sensible noblemen had thought of 
Jamaica, when they were counseling the men of Lancashire as to the best 
means of raising themselves in the social scale. The continued prosperity 
of all these people—their very existence—may be said to depend on an ample 
supply of cheap cotton. The women and grown-up children of Jamaica, 


aided by the steam-plough, could produce a million bales of cotton every | 


year, if they were employed in its cultivation. And why not? I wish 
these statesmen would tell us why. The manufacturers of Lancashire 


depend on cotton now produced by the labour of slaves, and enrich the | 


owners of those slaves, by their never-failing and increasing ready-money 
demand for an article, which, if the attention of capitalists and intelligent 
men were attracted to the subject, could be supplied both cheaper and 
better by the employment of the free labourers now in want of occupa- 
tion in our own Colonies. 

Between Kingston and Spanish Town, towards the healthy mountains of 
Leguanier on the right, and the sea on the left, there is land enough lying 
waste to produce at least a hundred thousand bales of cotton of the very best 
kind; and there are people enough, unemployed, or unprofitably employed, 
in the city of Kingston and Spanish Town, the seat of Government, to fit it 
for the Manchester manufacturers within the next ten months, if money 
and energy, which the Jamacia people have not, could be supplied. And 
this would be easily obtained and applied if Lord Stanley and his friend 
could be induced to inquire into, and think about the facts. 

No doubt the insurrection amongst the Negroes in America has ere this 
been put down with a high hand, and so were those of Jamaica and De- 
merara ; but how long after those insurrections, and the prosecution of Bun- 
hill and Gardiner in the one, and Smith in the other, could slavery be 
maintained in those colonies? How long do our Manchester friends think 
it will last in America? They had better look in time for another field, 
whence supplies may be obtained adequate to their increasing demands. 

If they do not, they may awake some morning to find that the sources of 
their prosperity have been dried up. What will then become of their insti- 
tutions for social and national improvement ? 

Yours faithfully, B. 


RIRTHS, 

On the 19th of September, at Madras, the Wife of Sir Adam Bittleston, of a 
daughter. 

On the 25th of October, at Blacklands, Cavendish, Suffolk, the Wife of Sir Wil- 
liam Parker, Bart., of a daughter. 

On the 25th, at St. Andrew's, Fifeshire, the Wife of Major-General Moncriefi 
son. 

On the 26th, at 8, Saville Row, the Wife of Dr. Lankester, of a son. 

On the 27th, at Thirkleby Park, Lady Payne Gallwey, of a daughter. 

On the 3st, at Caversham, near Reading, the Wife of Commander Otw 3 
field, R.N., of a danghter. 

On the 3lst, at West Malvern, the Wife of Captain W. S. Jacob, late Director of 
the Madras Observatory, of a son. 

On the Ist of November, at Wrockwardine, County Salop, the Hon, Mrs. Robert 
Herbert, of a son. : 


, ofa 


Ingl 


MARRIAGES, 
On the 20th of October, at the Church of the Holy Trinity, Brompton, Henry 
Arnold, Esq., to Ellen Letitia, daughter of the late Captain William Nugent Glas- 
cock, R.N., and niece of General Ross, of Bk isbure. 












On the 26th, at Howth, Thomas Gaisford, Esq., of Offington, Sussex, to the Lady 
Emily St. Lawrence. 

On the 27th, at Barnes, Henry Davis, second son of the late Sir Henry Willock, of 
Mortlake, to Mary Elizabeth, daughter of Major C, L. Boileau, of Castlenau, and late 
of the Rifle Brigade, 

On the 27th, at St. John’s, Potter’s Bar, by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
St. Asaph, Major Frederick Biscoe Tritton, Fifth Dépét Battalion, Pa t 


n, 
to Selina Charlotte, second daughter of Charles Marryat, Exq., of Parkti 


sex. 
On the 27th, at St. Paul's, Knightsbridge, by the Rev. Havilland de Sausmar 
rector of St. Peter’s, Northampton, the Hon, Mr. Irby, only son of Lord Boston, to 


t Sar 











He knows | 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PROBABLE IMPORTANT CHANGES IN THE 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
Tue redemption of India must be effected by India. Whatever 
abstract arguments may be carried on, about the legal force of an 
imperial guarantee given to an Indian loan, it is certain that we 
cannot continue to hold India longer than India “ pays.” She 
must reimburse us for the honour, or the connexion must cease, 
and for the most obvious and distinct of reasons. The resources 
| of these three little islands would not suffice to pay for the main- 
, tenance of an imperial Government in India. A bankrupt estate 
may be maintained for some time at the expense of the ae 
he has other estates, or does it at the expense of his creditors. We 
have seen empires in which bankrupt metropolitan states have 
been sustained by oppressed provinces ; but the provinces are given 
to be Gaia and we have before our eyes an empire in process 
of breaking up through the intolerable sense of injury produced 
by the maintenance of such a system. For a small metropolitan 
state, however, actually to maintain a vast insolvent dependency, 
| is simply impossible ; and it follows that India must maintain her- 
self or cease to be maintained by England. 
| But while we are the governors of India, it is we who must 
| enable India to maintain herself; and difficult as the initiation of 
such a process may be, we believe that it is neither impossible 
nor actually uncontemplated at the present moment. On the 
contrary, so far as we can gather from the actual proceeding of 
the Administration, whether in India or at home, we have every 
reason to suppose that her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India 
is endeavouring to set the vast Asiatic house in order, We are 
told by the Ministerial evening paper, that the accruing revenues 
of India are in most promising condition; in the same breath we 
| are informed that the improving prospects of finance are hailed by 
Ministers as only an opportunity for developing various reforms, 
in order to the material improvement of the country; and it is 
admitted that ‘‘ works” constitute the key to every kind of re- 
formation. Sir Charles Trevelyan has already been doing active 
work in exposing the lazy, inefficient, and corrupt practices in 
Madras. Mr. James Wilson is to be the first importation inte 
India of a responsible Minister of Finance. That such a course 
is necessary we learn in the strange proceedings of the general 
Government and Council, where we see a proposed tax on licences 
converted into an income-tax, which is pronounced on high 
journalistic authority to be a splendid success, if it do not breed 
a revolution, What we really want is, not perhaps strenuous 
measures like these for discounting the resources of India, but 
more working measures to develop those resources; the land of 
India can be rendered worth ten times its present value, if it 
be brought to the front, which it can by means of railways, 
The land of India, like the land of other vast empires, as in 
Russia and China, is worth but a tenth of the value, or less, 
because it is still in the condition of backwoods, so far as ex- 
ternal markets are concerned. In conjunction with railways, 
however, which would bring the lands of India to the front, it 
is necessary to introduce a more self-relying and independent 
administration within each district; and such we understand to 
be the great principle which Mr. Wilson carries out. At present 
it is necessary to refer every question to head-quarters; and any 
English manufacturer or farmer might ask how he could conduct 
his business if he were obliged to refer every question to some 
public office in London, even where we have such small space of 
land to traverse and railroads to traverse it. Dignity, the “ P. C. 
system,” the habit of regarding everything Indian from an official 
point of view, and contemptuous jealousy of the unofficial classes, 
have all contributed to maintain that centralization which it is 





| ‘ec 
' the business of Mr, James Wilson to be the first in breaking 
down. 

But we believe that the reforms will not stop here. Any 


change taking place in the machinery of the Administration in 


Augusta Caroline, second daughter of Colonel the Hon, John St. Vine a . ° : e . * 8 
witntwt : <5 | India must of course have its correlative reforms in the adminis- 
On the 27th, at Battersea Church, by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Win- | trative machinery at home. We have no desire to abolish or 
chester, the Rev, Alfred Henry Loco. k, incumb nt of I f rd, Hertf rdshire, se | cunersed we attach every value to any efficient element which 
cond son of Sir Charles Locock, Bart., to Anna M ia, youngest daughter of the la t : - “ 7s. " 
Archdeacon Dealtry, rector of Clapham. can be preserved from the late East India Company; but the 
Ou the 27th, at Darrington Church, Yorkshire, Lieutenant-Colonel Tay, late wrecks of the establishment in the great house on Cornhill do not 
the Carab rs, to Sophia, Widow of the late William Verelst, Esq., of Aston ° 3 ° > ote ° : . . } 
Yorkshire, and Grayingham, Lincolnshire. . constitute the proper engine for aiding an improved action in the 
On the 3st, by special licence,at Castle Forbes, the seat of the Right Hon. t! Administration in India. If we can put any rational construction 
Earl of Gr inard, Jol n Stratford Kirwan, Esq., of Moyn f unty ( y,t ; upon the reports which have alreac y appeared we must suppose 
Victoria Mary Louisa, third daughter of George, mcd Marquis of Hastings, and t be he . “ . ’ : 
that Sir Charles Wood is taking that bull by the horns, and is 


sister of the present Peer. 


DEATHS. 

On the 9th of October, suddenly, at Dudley, Thomas Hetherington Heary, Esq., 
F.R.S., F.C.S., &e., of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, second son of the late Hon. Jabez Hem 
first English President of Demerara, Suprem? Judge of the Lonian Islands, &c. 

On the 2ist, at Quatford, near Bridgnorth, Charles Bannister Diddear, Eeq., late 


of the theatres Royal Covent Garden and Drury Lane, in his sixty-first year. 
On the 23d, at the Royal Naval Hospital, Haslar, Fitzwilliam Mansell, M.D., 
B.A., Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals and Fleets, aged filty, 
On the 26th,at Wootton Rivers, Wilts, aged eighty-three, the Rev. T. Ston 


D.D., late Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxon, and forty-six years rector of 
Wootton Rivers. 
On the 26th, at Starboro’ Castle, Surrey, in the®fifty-fifth year of hi John 


Tonge, Esq., one of her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for that county. 
On the 27th, at Tunbridge Wells, Adolphus Kent Oom, Esq., of No. 1, Duchess 
Street, Portland Place, aged fifty-two. 
On the 29th, at his residence, East Hill, Wandsworth, James Pulman, Esq., 
enceux King of Arms and Yeoman Usher of the Black Rod, in his seventy- 
seventh year. 
On the 2d of November, at Dunstable House, Richmond, Vice-Admiral Sir Henry 
Baker, Bart., C.B., in the seventy-third year of his age. 





On the 3d, at Ham House, William James Felix Tollemache, Eeq., only son of 
the late Hon. Felix Ehomas Tollemache, aged thirty-two years. 








reorganizing the establishment in Leadenhall Street with a view to 
its better operation upon India; though also, we apprehend, with 
a view to minimizing any detailed interference of the metropolis in 
the local business, which is now to be placed under local adminis- 
tration. It is well known that the existing organization—in the 
arrangement of committees, for instance—was adapted to a state 
of things which has passed away. Now any readjustment of the 
machinery in Leadenhall Street which would render it more 
eflicient to assist the arduous duties imposed upon the Adminis- 
trations, Indian and English, would really be promotion for such 
members of the reliquary corps as desire to do their duty and te 
reap the reward in public consideration. . 

There is, however, still another reform which may perhaps 
have attracted attention at head-quarters, but of which we have 
as yet no authentic information. The working of the Council in 

Calcutta appears to us to show that the Caleutta system has 
' broken down; even if it be kept up in name, it must be utterly 
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worthless for any public purpose. We assume, therefore, that 
statesmen who have at heart the redemption of India will find 
themselves unable to suffer the continuance of any apparatus so 
worthless. On the other hand, it is not at all likely that there 
would be an attempt to substitute the mere autocratic will of the 
Governor-General ; such a notion is incompatible with the leading 
principle, not only of Mr. Wilson’s commission, but of the reor- 
ganization supposed to be contemplated in Leadenhall Street. A 
council of some kind the Governor-General will need, if the 
Governors of the several provinces do not also require such a 
support. We have already glanced at one class of qualifications 
which might afford the proper constituency for a deliberative 
body ; but we have another idea suggested in conversation which 


is probably better suited for adaptation to things as they are in| 
It is the summoning of an Assembly of Notables, as it | 


India. 
were, by letters patent of the Governor-General. 


According to our interpretation of the idea, the Governor- | 
wered to call to his Council men of emi- | 


General would be em 
nence in whatsoever class of Indian society, who could at once 
help him with practical advice, and assist him equally in secur- 
ing the public confidence ; for both aids are necessary. The man 
who is charged with the goyernment of India needs specific coun- 
sel on the numberless material matters subjected to his jurisdic- 
tion ; and he also needs to be surrounded by such advisers as shall 
command the contidence of the entire community. Into the As- 
sembly of Notables of course it would not only be proper and 
necessary, but easy to admit leading members of Native society, 
and of whatsoever class, whether amongst the chiefs of Surat, 
the Parsees of Bombay, or the Brahmins of Bengal. We could, 
if it were not invidious and calculated possibly to defeat our very 
object, name individual Hindoos whose presence in the Council 
would at once contribute to the enlightenment of the Governor- 
General and to the confidence of the public at large. 

And it would do more. However numerous that Council might 
be, it is obvious that the patent summoning the member of it 
would operate something like a patent of Anglo-Indian nobility. 
The Honourable Member of the Council—why not the Right 
Honourable Member of the Council ?—would be regarded in the 
light of a member of her Majesty’s Privy Council. He would 
have the social immunities as oe | as the political station; the 
more so if, on visiting the metropolitan country, he retained his 
title, and his consideration. It is scarcely—we know it by 
direct, personal, and detailed information from members of Na- 
tive society in Bengal and Bombay,—it is scarcely possible to 
overrate the importance of this example or the moral influence of 
the process which would identify Native honour and advancement 
with British authority. The idea appears to us to lie at the very 
root of any measures of conciliation. One element of support 
without which neither works nor grace can do much in India; it 
is the willing support of leading members of Native society. 





THE NET RESULT OF DERBYISM. 
Tue gathering of the leaders of the Conservative party round the 
hospitable table of the Conservatives of Liverpool is certainly one 
of the most extraordinary incidents in modern political history. 
First, we have Lord Derby receiving an address, pitched in the 
highest key of triumph, from 7000 Conservatives, Next, we 
have the speeches of a whole Cabinet of ‘‘late” Ministers. And 
when we have surveyed the ‘‘ splendid” scene and read the ‘‘ elo- 
quent ” speeches we ask in amazement, what is it all for? Great 
expectations were excited in vulgar minds by the announcement 
that there would be a huge Tory demonstration at Liverpool ; a 
dress parade of the leader and all his host. It was known that 
what is called the Conservative party had acquired great strength, 


that its numbers in Parliament were equal if not superior to the | 


numbers of its opponents. It was, therefore, naturally antici- 
pated that the banquet would not be held in order that certain 
gentlemen might sing to their own honour and glory, but that a 
distinct statement of the ‘‘ platform” on which Conservatism is 
to stand next year would be uttered, a declaration of the prin- 
ciples which are to guide it would be set forth, a plan of cam- 
paign would be sketched out. The Conservative party has been 
reorganized under the auspices of Mr. Disraeli. They were pre- 
pared to contest everything everywhere—not only Ayrshire, 
which they have won, but the Chancellorship of the University of 
Edinburgh, which they have lost. They were supposed to be in a 
high state of party activity; the doctrine of party government, 
incessantly preached by the Conservative prophet, had not been 
forgotten ; we all looked for a party plan. Vain are the antici- 
pations of men! In the face of the 7000 signatures, in the face 
of the ‘ splendid assembly,” in the teeth of Mr. Disraeli and his 
theory of party government, in the face of his own united Parlia- 
mentary majority, in the face of the great “difficulties” of the 
present Government, Lord Derby gave the order to pile arms, 
and stand easy. He spoke with ‘entire and absolute frankness” 
in telling his audience what he would do with his Parliamentary 
majority. ‘‘ Perhaps,” he said, ‘‘I shall disappoint the expecta- 
tions and the desires of some of the more enthusiastic, and pro- 
bably of most of the younger members of this assembly, when I 
say that I have no desire for the immediate overthrow of the pre- 
seit-Administration. I should hold the same language were I to 
conceive that a momentar i advantage might be so gained.” 
“ Begone brave-army, and don’t kick up a row.” 

We do not wonder, after reading his speech, that Lord Derby 
should have given this advice. Complacent when talking of the 
doings of his late colleagues and himself; eager in depicting the 





| gists ? 
; like declaration. 


| difficulties of the present Ministry and their advantages ; seong 

in general phrases, wherein the words “‘ Conservative principles,” 
‘Conservative strength,” ‘Conservative cause,” vom 4 sub- 
stantial positions, Lord Derby did not lay down a single Conser- 
vative principle, point out one element of Conservative strength, 
or define what, under existing circumstances, is the Conservative 
cause, The nearest approach toa definition of Conservatism is 
contained in this blustering sentence— 

“T mean by this, not that Conservatism, falsely so called, which would 
obstruct all useful change, but I speak of that Conservatism which is not 
obstructive, and which is the best promoter of safe and gradual social improve- 
ments—of that Conservatism which, strenuously adhering to the old ma- 
chinery of the constitution, adapts from time to time the various parts of 
its mechanism to the real requirements and the real capacities of the age 
in which we live—of that Conservatism which should give to all orders and 
degrees of men within this realm their due weight, authority, and prepon- 
| derance—of that Conservatism which loves the interest of the people at large, 
' but will not be led away by the noisy denunciations of blustering dema- 
gogues either to shrink at the voice of menace, or timidly to concede rights 
and positions to large bodies of men for the purpose of obtaining a tempurary 
moment of popularity, when in our hearts we believe the concession of those 





| coveted boons would be the worst injury to the classes to whom we give 


them.” 

Might not any leader, of whatever party, have said as much as 
this, if called upon to say something at the request of 7000 eulo- 
It is magniloquent common-place, and not a statesman- 


We can only deduce from this Liverpool speech that govern- 
ment by the Conservative party means government by the 
leaders of the party calling itself Conservative. To obtain pos- 


| session of the Government numbers are necessary, and therefore 
| we find Lord Derby exhorting North Lancashire to oust Mr. 


Brown, and Liverpool to turn out Mr. Ewart, and elect Conserva- 
tives, that is followers of Lord Derby. We hear the old cry re- 
vived of ‘‘ confidence in Lord Derby’; and the true name of the 
party after all is still ‘“‘ Derbyite.” It has been revealed that 
the Duke of Wellington nominated Lord Derby to the leadership 
of the real old Tory party when it ‘‘ was shattered” by the late 
Sir Robert Peel. Lord Derby accepted the office without much of 
a conception of its duties, and not kuowing exactly what to do 
he carried out the policy of the statesman upon whose memory he 
casts a slur, and converted the old Tory party into a party of 
Derbyites. Mr. Disraeli on one side, and ir. Bright on the 
other, have made a great party for him; but having no more 
ideas now than he had in 1846, it still remains in his hands what 
it was, and is only a machine wherewith to carry certain men 
into office. 

But it seems that the Derbyites had a grand policy after all, 
and, what is more, that they have successfully, nay triumphantly, 
achieved it. In his somewhat sullen speech, Mr. Disraeli re- 
vealed the secret principle which has animated the Derbyite or 
Conservative party for many years. No man could have guessed 
it; the idea was far too profound for that. This great object of 
a party calling itself Conservative, what is it? ‘‘ It has been our 





wish to put an end to that which I may describe as the monopoly 
| of Liberalism.” And this, the dearest wish of a party which has 
| opposed all Liberal measures, has, it is triumphantly declared, 
| been fulfilled. This is the secret of those ‘ vicissitudes,” those 
‘* changes” that looked so ‘ capricious” to the vulgar. This is 
| the secret of the famous India Bill, and the no less fa- 
| mous Reform Bill. Henceforth ‘‘ measures” not men is the 
| party ery of the neo-Conservatives—measures, not “ tradi- 
| tions,” which, hear it ye lovers of genuine Toryism, are 
|“ generally false.” The “ monopoly of Liberalism ” has been 
| “ extirpated,” at the expense of the extirpation of the Conserva- 
| tive party. How easy it would have been to extirpate the mono- 
poly of Liberalism in 1846, by not contending for the monopoly 
of corn, and in 1849 by not contending for the monopoly of navi- 
gation, never probably occurred to the satirist of Sir Robert Peel, 
or to the Wellington-appointed leader of the Derbyites. Think 
of its having taken ten years to destroy the monopoly of Liberal- 
ism, when the monopoly might have been destroyed any session in 
a single night by a vote of the Conservative party. If the Conserva- 
tives have become Liberals, why not say so, and show it to be so ? 
Because they have not become Liberala. and therefore cannot act 
as Liberals, Think of one destroyer of the monopoly of Liberalism 
exhorting his hearers to turn out two Liberals in Lancashire, and 
casting reflections on the memory of Peel, and another of the 
extirpators, expounding at once a theory of party government, 
and of a Government based on the maxim of “ measures not 
| men!’ 
Such, then, is the upshot of the Liverpool demonstration; held 
to demonstrate that the Conservatives have become Liberals; to 
show us that with an immense following nothing is to be done; 
and to prove that the Derbyites have no policy, and no principles, 
but what they can filch from their party opponents. Such is the 
result of chasing from their ranks the most capable men they had 
—the true, the stanch, and the understanding followers of the 
late Sir Robert Peel. 


GENERAL WARD’S PEKIN EXPERIMENT, 
WE might refer to the authority of General Ward for proof that 
anything like a genuine state of international relations with the 
Chinese is simply an impossibility ; the Chinese are incapable of 
political relations with other countries, To quote the words of 
their Commissioners at Pekin, ‘‘ the customs of the two countries 
are so unlike, that it is impossible for them to come to terms” 
with any European nation. Before we could expect them to do 
so, the Chinese themselves must have radically changed their cus- 
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toms, their ideas, their very morale—perhaps their physique. 
The admirable account of General Ward’s visit to Pekin eublished 
in the North China Herald is the authority upon which we are 
just now proceeding. It isa —_ striking sequel to the account 
of the treacherous attack upon the English at the Pei-ho, and of 
all our transactions for some years past. General Ward, in fact, 
has conferred upon us the service of an experimental journey to 
Pekin, with the result of confirming our opinion that it is useless 
to go to Pekin, useless in dealing with the Chinese to rely upon 
anything but those laws of intercourse which we can dictate, 
enfurce, and observe ourselves. 

General Ward accepted his mission in the very best spirit, with 
regard both to temper and intelligence. If the thing was to be 
done at all, a better man could not possibly have been chosen, 


nor could he have set out in a better frame of mind. His conduct | 
towards the English in the Pei-ho has won the admiration of all | 


our own countrymen; no anxiety for his mission in China made 
him shrink from chivalrously sustaining us in our trouble. But 
if he was to go to Pekin, he was not to be deterred by small difli- 
culties, personal inconveniences, or hasty suspicions. Accordingly, 
the ‘“‘box” on two wheels in which he was conveyed over roads 
of ‘‘ unutterable depravity,” the want of authenticated commis- 
sions for the persons who first received him, the length of the 
journey, the climate, the precarious position of a handful of men 
plunging into the heart of a barbarous and semi-hostile empire,— 
all these circumstances had no terrors for General Ward. If 
the roads were unutterably depraved, the boxes cruel burlesques 
of carriage, the climate fierce, and the natives somewhat blunder- 
ing in their behaviour, General Ward is able to discerr their real 
desire to spare him inconvenience, their courtesy, their individual 
hospitality, and their difficulties in comprehending the true posi- 
tion and objects of their Anglo-Saxon visitors. If in the whole 
empire of China, there had been one single man to lend verisimi- 
litude to the tradition of the great Con-fu-tse,—if some person 
possessing one tithe of General Ward’s intelligence and cordial 
optimism, the impossibility of recognized intercourse would dis- 
appear. But, in spite of his hopefulness, we fail to learn that he 
discovered any such person. 

On the contrary, anything approaching to cleverness which the 
Chinese display soon develops itself into cunning of a mean and 
senseless kind. Their reverence for things above them is an un- 
discriminating idolatry; and when they come forth with any 
statement of astute Machiavellism, it is avery Mongolian Machia- 
vellism—vulgar and stupid. General Ward seems to have sus- 
ected, with great probability, that when Kweiliang, the Chinese 

rime Minister, met the American Envoy in diplomatic conference, 
the Mongolian statesman was surrounded by a number of high 
statesmen in the disguise of subordinate nobles, appointed to play 
the spy upon their colleague,—to watch him in his intercourse 
with the stranger, and to report to the Emperor. Let the reader 
remember that the hostility of this Emperor has been pretty well 
shown by different documents which have casually fallen into 
English possession. The same Kweiliang and his colleagues in 
the commission held that the Chinese had not broken the treaty 
by barring the Pei-ho, but that the English had broken it by having 
tried to force the barriers. Eventhe American Minister, however, 
was not sufficiently docile: he could not be persuaded to show his 
sense of the ‘‘ heavenly favour” vouchsafed to him, a far-travelled 
stranger, in being allowed to come from “ the outskirts of the 
creation” to “the Middle Kingdom.” It is plain that the 
Chinese could not comprehend the trustworthiness of a man in 
General Ward's position ; they could not even construe—Heaven 
help their ugly faces!—the high-minded and ingenuous counte- 
n@nce which General Ward bears with him wherever he goes. 
They believed him to be telling them lies, when he declared that 
he had no authority to perform the ko-tau; and they asserted 
to General Ward, as if they ought to know best, that the 
American Minister in London had kneeled to Queen Victoria. 
A race which cannot believe truth presented — before it, 
nor ascertain facts patent to the whole world, is devoid of the 
capacity for civilized intercourse. 

They show their degradation in almost every aspect in which 
they present themselves. Their ingenious contrivances to 
wheedle General Ward into the ko-tau, or to get up an ap- 
pearance of submission without any reality, are ag paltry as they 
are puerile. First Kweiliang, the Derby or Palmerston of the 
Mongol Empire, bestowed no small pains in endeavouring to make 
General Ward understand the vast concession granted to him as 
representative of the great Emperor of the United States in waiv- 
ing the ko-tau,—the ‘‘ three kneelings and nine knocks,” and 
exacting ‘‘ only one kneeling and three knocks.” They paraded 
the vast amount of the heavenly favour at that low price, in the 
spirit of a London linendraper—“ All this munificence at only 
land 3,” 

A clever and inventive Judge, who extolled his own expertness 
in “ settling knotty questions,” struck out a brilliant idea for 
General Ward’s reception: it was that he should be admitted 
to the Emperor’s presence, and should make a certain number of 
bows, and that then two chamberlains should hasten forward with 
the exclamation “ Don’t kneel,” and so pretend to prevent his 
prostration, taking from him President Buchanan’s letter, and 
Vicariously presenting it to the Emperor on their own more pliant 

ees. But Sieh, the provincial Judge of Kiang-su, is before his 


age; he is the Brougham of Pekin whose measures are not ap- 
preciated when the 
though adopted by fe 


are first enunciated; and his proposal, al- 
eneral Ward, was ‘‘outvoted” by his own 





colleagues. Even that farce, which would have got over the 
difficulty of the ko-tau, was something too practical for the 
Chinese mind! 

We are often told of “the ancient civilization of China;” but 
what is it? We know something of ancient civilization in Eu- 
rope; we find roads amongst the Etruscans, and drainage; we 
have the traces of our own Watling Street in England, and all 
are familiar with the Napoleonic roads of the Continent. The 
road of ‘‘ unutterable depravity,” which literally helped the cli- 
mate to kill one of General Ward’s companions, appears to be one 
of the main roads leading to the imperial capital of China. We 
will not compare it with our South-Eastern or South-Western,— 
take it only as the Oxford or Barnet road of China; but it is in 
such a condition that transit by it is nearly impossible. Yet one 
of the Chinese Commissioners, who had travelled in a similar 
way, declared that his journey of thirty-six days had been “on 
the whole pleasant.” 

Nothing, however, could illustrate the total incompatibility of 
ideas better than the views taken by Commissioner Hwashana on 
the subject of the ko-tau. The Chinese statesman could not under- 
stand how a Plenipotentiary, “with full powers,” could not con- 
cede one kneeling and three knocks (of the head upon the floor) ; 
the statesman and his colleagues not hesitating to say that they 
regarded the homage paid their monarch ‘‘as of the same sort as 
that given to the gods.” It is not that the Chinese lift 
their Emperor to the exaltation of divinity; rather they drag 
down their reverence for their Joss God to the level of the Mon- 
golian Emperor. Everybody knows that the priesthood in China 
ranks very low; and the Commissioners now treated an act of 
worship as a triviality—a form in some inscrutable way neces- 
sary, but entirely depending upon place and circumstances. 
Hwashana, if he were at Washington, and were required, would 
not only make the ko-tau to the President, ‘“‘ but even burn in- 
cense before him.” The picture of a Chinese Mandarin burning 
incense before the venerable and unpretending James Buchanan 
—a ludicrous burlesque from which the American President 
would most inevitably shrink—presents to the Chinese mind a 
picture at once characterized by reverential feeling and world] 
common sense! The Chinese Emperor, however, could not thi 
of entertaining discussion with a man who had not placed his 
knee upon the floor and knocked his forehead three times; the 
consequence being that General Ward had to relinquish the inter- 
view. The Envoy had after all to send Mr. Buchanan’s letter 
by the doubtful post of China from a town near the seaboard, 
and then to exchange the ratifications at Pehtang,—the very 
place from which he started. 

We are far, however, from regarding the four weeks’ journey 
to Pekin as time wasted. General Ward shared the opinion of 
our American friends, that something was to be gained from that 
measure, and his report tells us the practical result. He ‘ ex- 
changed the ratifications,” indeed, but the whole of his inter- 
course with the Chinese,—the contraction of their own views,— 
the preposterous value which they attach to bowings, kneelings, 
and buttons,—the trivial light in which they regard acts of per- 
sonal humiliation,—their construction of treaties,—these and 
many other incidents help us in some degree to estimate their 
sense of obligation under the treaty which the Emperor would 
not deign to ratify, but which was ratified by some subordinate 
persons, not of the highest authority, at a Wapping on the sea- 
coast. 





THE HORSE GUARDS CIRCULAR; SUGGESTED 
REMEDIES, 

White we are fully disposed to give the Duke of Cambridge 
ample credit for the display of moral courage which we noticed 
last week, in the rebuke he administered to those commanding 
officers who have ‘‘ unpardonably neglected” the examination 
order of July, 1858, and es shown themselves ‘ utterly unmind- 
ful of the interests of those under their command,” we cannot fail 
to see that the Horse Guards itself is mainly responsible for the 
state of things so solemnly reproved by its Chief. Here are no 
fewer than forty-two battalions of Infantry whose commanders 
have incurred the “‘ severest reprehension” of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge for utter and unpardonable remissness in the execution of 
a plain duty. Clearly, one might say, the commanders are wholly 
in fault. It was theirs to obey, and they disobeyed. It was 
theirs to be active and zealous, and they were idle and indifferent, 
It was theirs to watch over the professional improvement of their 
officers, and they shut both eyes. All this is perfectly true. But 
we must protest against all the blame ae upon the repre- 
hended commanders. They rose to command under a system 
which takes no guarantees for professional efficiency. They 
simply served for a number of years, and when the opportunity 
came they acquired the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel by paying 
down a considerable sum of money. They were not selected to 
command in consequence of their peculiar fitness for the duties of 
command. Accident and gold, not fitness and judgment, made 
them what they are. Under these circumstances, although it is 
necessary to hold them responsible for the performance of th 
duties of a position the right to oceupy which they purchased, it 
is hardly just to hold them, and them alone, responsible. Those 
who maintain the present system, those who have the moral 
courage to write stern rebukes, and have not the moral comeme 
to select commanding officers, must be held y accoun’ 

for the neglect, remissness, and incompetency of the officers who 
reach command by chance and gold, Under the best system 
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inferior men would rise to command ; but under the present sys- 
tem it is inevitable that the proportion of inferior men should be 
very large. Now, the Duke of Cambridge himself has been one 
of the props of the system which avoids selection and relies on 
chance. No doubt it requires great moral courage and much 
painful thought to select men, but one would imagine that a little 
pressure on the courage which dictated the confidential circular, 
would raise it to the sticking place. The Duke admitted before 
the Purchase Commission that, even now, the Horse Guards have 
the means of estimating, with tolerable accuracy, the abilities of 
officers. Those means may be augmented ; but under the present 
system, we contend, on the Duke’s admission, that he has the 
means of selecting oflicers for posts so important as those of com- 
manders of regiments, and that if he were to use those means and 
apply the principle of selection, he would take one guarantee 

inst the prevalence of unfit commanders in the British Army. 
We regard them as mainly the offspring of the purchase system. 
Without destroying that system root and branch, its evils would 
be greatly mitigated were the privilege of purchase and sale to 
terminate with the rank of Captain, because officers, knowing 
that the higher ranks of command would go by selection, would 
exert themselves to become fit to fulfil the higher duties. Now 
they know that their turn will come in time, and instead of accu- 
mulating professional skill, they accumulate the means of pur- 
chasing the article on sale. Of course there are great and splendid 
exceptions, and for these we are thankful, not to the purchase 
system, but to human nature. 

One moral of the circular is this which we have described. 
It has another. Why is there not an Inspector-General of In- 
fantry ? We shall be told there is one: there is not. A general 
officer is appointed to inspect dépdt battalions, but not corps. Sir 
Colin Campbell was appointed Inspector-General of Infantry, and 
he began to do his work with a will. 
to go on we venture to say that constant, unexpected, and minute 





Had that work been allowed | 
| stranded ship, some chance of scrambling ashore. 


supervision would have prevented even the commanders by pur- | 


chase from departing so far from the line of their duty. It was 
not allowed to goon; the Horse Guards best know why. The 
consequences are now painfully manifest to all the world in the 
Horse Guards circular. Well then, reconstitute, we say, the 
office of Inspector-General of Infantry ; abolish that separate and 
invidious Inspectorship enjoyed by the Guards; and let the In- 
spector-General personally keep a sharp eye upon the whole of 

e Infantry corps in Great Britain and Ireland, dépéts included, 
and by deputy upon the whole of our infantry corps throughout 
the world. Battalions could not then be guilty of the neglect 
of duty so severely castigated by the Duke of Cambridge, and the 
whole service would acquire a higher and healthier tone. Depend 
upon it officers and gentlemen require as much looking after, in 
their capacity as servants of the State, as every other person who 
has ont in the shape of a duty to fulfil, The British Army 
wants ‘‘ the master’s eye,” just as much as a private manufactory, 

The two measures we have pointed out—selection of officers for 


the highest regimental commands, and the appointment of a real | 


Inspector-General of Infantry—would, we believe, go far to miti- 
gate the evils inseparable from the purchase system, and raise the 
efficiency of all ranks in the Army. 





THE MISTRESS OF THE STORM. 


pidity which we despise and dislike in the rawest lubber of the 
forecastle or the untutored clown. 

When the wreck of the Royal Charter was first announced, we 
at once doubted whether it came strictly within the eategory of 
accident. We have no desire to pronounce harshly upon the un- 
fortunate Commander, who was most certainly acting “for the 
best.” Yet in many respects he must deliberately have selected 
a risk far greater than the risk which he would have incurred by 
amore careful course; as for instance in hugging a lee shore, 
when a comparatively slight knowledge of the well-known coast 
would have told him that it was peculiarly dangerous. A corre- 
spondent of the Zimes, however, supplies us with a further 
analysis of the accident, and we tind that a predisposing cause 
had been prepared long beforehand, in the very construction, 
When well built, the iron ship is stronger, safer, and more 
durable than any other; but “iron” is an expression which in- 
cludes many varieties, and it does not at all follow that the metal 
which we purchase under the name is the hard, strong, tough 
type of strength. ‘ Amicus” justly says that in the floating 
hotels and storehouses which ply between this country and great 
ports abroad, no material should be used but the best-seasoned 
spars, the stoutest planks and ropes, and the toughest iron. In 
point of fact, however, most iron ships are constructed of a metal 
which is sold under the name of ‘ boat-plates,” and in any list of 
prices, boat-plates stand the lowest. We pay 25/. or 30/. a ton 
for the plates of which the locomotive boiler is made, but we only 
give 9/, or 8/. 10s, for boat-plates which are nearly as brittle as 
glass. An increase of two or three pounds per ton upon the price 
would immensely increase the strength of a ship, its durability, 
and its capacity for bearing such trials as the Royal Charter en- 
dured, Now in the building of a ship, it is necessary, as we see 
from actual experience, not only to provide for buffeting the 
waves, but also for securing to those whose only home may be a 
A ship in the 
position of the Royal Charter, made of boat-plates, is not much 
stronger than a ship would be if it were made of glass; it must 
snap short off, when the beating of the waves presses it with im- 
pulsive force upon a hard substance like the rocks. Are we 
wrong, then, in saying that what are perversely called “ acci- 
dents” are provided in the building of ships ? 

So long as this distinction was unknown the fatal result might 
justly be called an accident, but as soon as a man has been told 
what are the laws of the materials and forces with which he has 


| to work, his neglect of those laws makes his violation an offence 


THAT man is said to win who leaves nothing to accident; in other | 


words, he will conquer in the battle of lite who concentrates his 
attention upon the natural laws of the work that he intends to 
execute, and provides materials and machinery to take advantage 
of those natural laws. The same rule applies to nations. That 
nation will conquer which understands, and understanding em- 
ploys, the natural forces available for its objects. That na- 
tion will lose which disregards this essential condition of all 
human industry, and lazily ascribes the consequences of its negli- 
gence to ‘“‘accident.” We English people have within recent 
years taught ourselves tolerably severe lessons in the right con- 
struction of that much-abused word “accident.” We are beginning 
to despise the application of the term to such occurrences as the 
breaking down of a railway bridge a second time after it has been 
built. We begin to understand that when a man takes up a gun 
without positively knowing whether it is loaded or not, and points 
it at somebody else in a spirit of jesting bravado, the inattention 
may result in homicide, not ‘aceident.” We also know that if 
the proper conditions are provided it is as safe to handle gun- 
powder as marbles, sugar, or bread and butter; but if those who 
are responsible for the making of gunpowder trust little children 
to a part of the operation too nice and hazardous for the infantile 
mind, the explosion which may ensue is not accident but homi- 
cide,—-homieide which may acquire a highly culpable character if 
it has been indulged after repeated experience has taught the 
ee of the practice. In fact, it isa homicide scarcely distin- 
guishable from murder ; for recklessness may in such cases assume 
an aspect as inhuman as malignity. When men construct an en- 
tirely new vessel, bring a large assembly of guests on beard to in- 
augurate the enterprise, and assemble them round a construction 
of boiler which has before proved to be dangerous, and is at all 
events not watched with the perfect accuracy of attention ne- 
cessary to secure its safety, then again we say that a holiday trip 
may degenerate into homicide; and that the only extenuation of 
the crime is to be found in a confession of stupidity. For not to 
perceive the working of natural laws which have been distinctly 
‘explained, retraced several times, and illustrated precisely by the 


| illustration of the law of storms generally. 


and not a casualty. Some time since the seaman who went sail- 
ing before a gale adopted what, from the state of knowledge at 
the time, appeared to be the best course to minimize the danger 
which he could not entirely avoid. Since intelligent observers 
have pointed out the circular theory of storms, it has become 
a much more questionable course to drift before the wind; and 
we are degrading our national character, wasting our national 


| resources, destroying our countrymen wantonly, if we do not 


pursue further the inquiries into the law of storms by which ship 
captains can take the shortest cut out of the gale. In a letter 
published by the Zimes on Tuesday, Mr. William Burder gave a 
very specific account of the gale of the 25th-26th of October, 
with all the incidents which he observed at Clifton. The letter 
has drawn forth another from Captain Fitzroy, of the . Board of 
Trade, announcing that a collection of reports is in progress, to 
comprise the simultaneous observation of wind and weather for 
the whole year, throughout the North Atlantic and its several 
coasts,—a mass of information which will not only illustrate the 
law of storms in the North Atlantic, but must contribute some 
But to know the liw 
of storms is to acquire the power of using the law to conquer the 
storm; and that nation which can conquer storms by an insight into 


| their own laws becomes proportionately the Mistress of the Seas. 





There are few tales without their redeeming point. If the 
Royal Charter has pointed a sad moral, it has also done good ser- 
vice for the very researches that we are urging in the cause both 
of navigation generally and of iron ship-building in particular. 
One of those persons who had most diligently studied the law of 
magnetism,—that force which we can perceive, as it were, with 
half our senses, but which manifestly governs many more things 
in heaven and earth than we supposed when it was first detected, 
—had made a special voyage to Australia in this very ship, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the disturbance occasioned to the magnet 
by the metallic substance of the vessel; and Scoresby had not 
only shown the stated laws of aberration, with striking reversals 
of the magnetic tendencies on the two sides of the Equator, but 
he had discovered that position, some feet above the deck, on 
which might be placed a standard magnet, undisturbed by the 
nature of the material below. The history of the Royal Charter, 
therefore, will assist in giving us the knowledge, pointing 
positively to safety as well as that which warningly points to 
mortal disaster. 

When we cite the doubt which has been expressed as to the 
fitness of the course adopted by the Commander on board the 
Royal Charter, in remaining off a lee shore, we find the strongest 
corroboration of the doubt in the course taken by Rear-Admiral 
George Elliot, at the head of the Channel Fleet. The story 1s, 
indeed, a stirring one. The Fleet had been out in smart weather, 
practising its guns, when the storm set in, and the Admiral di- 
rected the course toward Plymouth. ‘ Form two columns ; form 
line of battle,” was the order ; and with the discipline of parade 


wame fatal result, is nothing less than that very quality of stu- | the Channel Fleet moved towards the harbour. Soon, however, 
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it became very doubtful whether the sternmost ships could make 
their way into the Sound, and the Admiral adopted a new course: 
he resolved to wear ship, and face the gale. In the midst of the 
hurricane, one of the men on board the Trafalgar fell overboard 
from a jib-boom, but he was picked up skilfully and promptly, At 
the moment of wearing, the Fleet was off'alee shore ; the rear ves- 
sels very close in. The water was strewed with a perfect fleet of 
trawlers, which could not get out of the way. In the midst of 
these difficulties—off a lee shore, threading its manifold path 
through a crowd of little boats, with a hurricane tearing the very 
air to pieces—the British Fleet stood off the land, confronted the 
gale, and conquered it. How was this done? By thoroughly 
understanding what each ship could do, and what it could not do; 
by a masterly use of the sail—that auxiliary which the British 
Fleet cannot yet give up, whatever may be the progress in per- 
fecting the engine and the screw; and by that perfect knowledge 
of the elements, and the way to meet them, which enabled the 
Admiral, and every officer under him, to see safety on the other 
side of the storm, and to descry the road to it. Knowledge of this 
kind is the great preventive of that real demon which still haunts 
English enterprise—“ Accident”; and knowledge of this kind it is 
which will still keep England the Mistress of the Seas ; converting 
the very storms which rage around our shores into England’s body 


guard, 





PREVENTION OF TRADE FRAUDS. 
Ay outcry has been raised in Manchester against the newly de- 
nounced practice of mixing sand in the packing of cotton bales. 
If any persons have really adopted that practice, it has recoiled 
upon themselves, and upon their trade; for cotton which is even 
suspected of being thus packed is now nearly unsaleable. But 
what shall we think of the Manchester men who make this out- 
ery against the mixture of sand with cotton, and who employ that 
very cotton to spin it and place it on reels which purport to carry 
100 yards while they actually carry sixty yards, fifty, or even less ? 
‘‘ When the shoe pinches the manufacturers call out loudly 
enough, but what is the difference between the dishonest cotton 
manufacturer or grower and the manufacturer who has not 
honour?” ‘This question is put by Mr. C. Brook, of the firm of 
Jonas Brook and Brothers, at the meeting which was held in the 
Guildhall Coffee House on Friday last week, ‘“‘for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the practice of selling goods falsely 
labeled, and to adopt measures of putting an end to such practices,” 

It is now seven months since we drew attention to the trial 
which brought this subject before the public.* It appeared 
to us at the time that the gentlemen in that case had rather 
a stern measure of justice dealt out to them. They explained 
that, although under a past management cotton reels bearing 
the name of their firm had been issued to the publie with 
short lengths, the present managers had entirely abolished that 
temporary practice. It was contended on the other side that 
there were still such goods in circulation; but the representation 
appeared to us worthy of comparatively little notice, since the 
goods which are brought into the market are taken out of it 
again within the space of a few months. On the general subject 
we did not hesitate to express our opinion, as we haye done for 
years upon years past; and the meeting which was held in the 
Guildhall Coffee House, convened by leading firms in Glasgow, 
Paisley, Huddersfield, Birmingham, Luton, Carlisle, and London, 
shows that the principal men of the trade are perfectly agreed 
with ourselves in reprobation of the practice. 

We have it on the same authority that we did not in any de- 
gree exaggerate our statement of the practices, At Friday’s 
meeting Mr. W. Willis, of Luton, said that during the last few 
years a large quantity of American cotton had been used in their 
trade as a substitute for straw in the manufacture of bonnets. 
There are two parties who sell this cotton braid. One of them, 
desirous of outwitting the other, went to a mill-owner in Man- 
chester, and bought some thousands of pieces of cotton braid of 
fifty yards length, to be sold as sixty; and he took off twopence 
halfpenny a piece,—just enabling him to undersell his*competitor. 
The other dealer went down to Manchester, and found another 
manufacturer, from whom he got braid at 464 yards, to be sold 
for 60 at the lower price. Thus the whole * dodge” ended in 
leaving the trade of all parties very nearly where it was, save 
that the character of the dealers must be seriously damaged, 
Nor is it the individuals alone who sufler; the injury extends to 
others of any cognate trade. It has gone so far in many branches 
of business, that the name of an article no longer indicates the 
thing that you desire to purchase. The customer himself be- 
comes an accomplice in this general deterioration, and in refusing 
to give a fair price for a good article, he gives the dealer or 
manufacturer a pretext for saying that he is ‘“ compelled” to 
furnish such an article as the price allows, The ultimate effect 
is, that in many branches of trade it is nearly impossible to obtain 
such a commodity as will really answer its purpose, or stand due 
wear and tear ; customer, salesman, and manufacturer, all cheat- 
ing themselves through each other. 

The result of Friday's mecting was the assumption of a resolu- 
tion ‘ That in the opinion of this meeting the practice of making 
up goods with marks or false labels denoting a greater quantity 
than they really contain is a serious evil, and it is incumbent on 
all manufacturers and traders to discountenance the practice by 
every means in their power” ; and the forming of an Association 
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for the purpose of putting a stop to the practice; a Committee 
being appointed on the spot, with power to add to the number. 
The report of the meeting does not tell us what is to be the 
course taken by the Association. Mr. Brook said that Parlia- 
mentary interference is unnecessary, since he had it on the dis- 
tinct opinion of counsel that the existing law is sufficient to do 
all that is requisite; there may, however, he said, be some diffi- 
culty in the enforcement of the law; particularly where great 
ingenuity is adopted for its evasion. We have heard it suggested, 
not untitly, that in London City the guilds of the several trades 
might constitute themselves a species of inquisition to examine 
stock, and to take cognizance of charges against flagrant prac- 
tices; they have the power, and they offer the machinery for 
bringing such charges under the cognizance of law. Still it 
would leave a difficulty arising from the stimulant to ingenuit 
in the contrivance of evasions, More than one legislator is w 
aware that you cannot contrive any clause of any statute, which 
will not leave a loophole for evasion ; and where judges exercise 
any nice discrimination in the execution of Acts of Parliament, 
the very imperfection of language frequently arrests the hand of 
justice. Of course some good may be obtained, and not a little, 
'y the due development and enforcement of the existing law. It 
will on the one hand punish those who are the most flagrant 
violators, and on the other it will constitute a deterrent example 


| for men of less audacity. Such a course, however, would be com- 


paratively powerless unless it were supported by two others which 
are in no way incompatible with it, but on the contrary strictly 
auxiliary. 

The very first step which an Association of the kind ean take 
is at once the easiest and the most efficient ; it is to throw the ut- 
most light of information and publicity upon the whole question. 
In this respect nothing has been of more advantage than the 
articles of the Lancet on adulterations of food ; it awakened the 
customer to the fraud put upon him; it revealed to society the 
sources of disease; and it supplied the opportunity for honest 
dealers to prove how much more they desired the confidence of 
the public than those who were merely ostentatious of grandeur 
in their premises or of a fictitious moderation in their prices, 
Adulteration of clothing is scarcely less injurious to the cus- 
tomer; it may even injure his health ; indeed, by abating his 
means, in the vast majority of instances it invades the very 
sources of health through the stinting of sustenance. Let the 
amplest publicity expose the folly of the public which insists 
upon sacrificing the sterling to the “cheap,” and the lie of the 
dealer who takes the money for one article to sell another, and 
we shall see the practice disappearing, as pocket-picking, foot- 
padry, and many other offences, have qvelesiy disappeared in 
our towns through the superintendence of the police aided by the 
light of gas. 

There is a third course, not perhaps so sudden in its effects, 
but not less powerful and strictly cumulative with the other 
means. It is that members of the Association should themselves 
observe strictest rules of honourable exactness, Let every mem- 
ber of the Association stand pledged to supply what he professes 
to supply—neither more nor less, neither better nor worse; let 
him openly challenge tests; and the machinery of the Association 
would readily afford the means for any customer or dealer who 
may mistrust his goods; and by that means the members of the 
Association would not only take the highest advantage from their 
initiative in restoring honest standards, but they would inevitably 
compel the rest of the trade to obey the example. 


THE CASE OF SIR PETER LAURIE. 
Ix another part of our paper the reader will see an account of a 
City police case which must raise in every mind an important 
question. 

One Richard Child, giving what turned out to be afalse address, 
brought a charge of pocket-picking against a small boy who hap- 
pened to be near him in the streets one evening. He advanced 
not one tittle of evidence to sustain his charge; he only told 
a story of what in a semi-dranken state he fancied had 
happened ; and subsequent investigation proved that his 
testimony was worthless. Sir Peter Laurie, the Magistrate 
who heard the case, nevertheless, on the mere faith of 
the accuser’s appearance and high-sounding false address, ad- 
mitted the truth of a charge thus worse than unsustained ; and 
but for strong opposition would have sent the honest child to 
Newgate, and probably would have committed him, Even 
when, on a second examination, the accuser did not = 
pear, and Sir Peter was forced to discharge the accused, 
he had the audacity to say that the absence of the accuser 
did not signify, and to remind the boy that his good cha- 
racter had saved him, whereas it was the recklessness of 
the aceuser and the unfitness of the Magistrate for his post that 
had alone brought the boy into danger. Sir Peter owed an 
apology to the youth whom he had unjustly treated, and he owes 
an apology to the public for treating the absence of one who had 
given a false address in a court of justice as a thing of no ac- 
count. Fortunately Alderman Copeland took his place on the 
bench at the second examination and exerted himself to sustain 
its dignity, and its title to be called a bench of justice. 

The question which is raised by this flagrant case is—what are 
the best means for facilitating the retirement of a Magistrate who 
shows no sense of the value of evidence, and none of the decorum 
of his-position ? 
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BOOKS. 


THE LANDING OF JULIUS CSAR.* 

Mr. Lewin has produced an interesting little volume entitled 
The Invasion of Britain by Julius Cesar, Projected as a lecture 
to be read before a literary society in Sussex, but soon found 
from the minuteness of detail which it involved to be 
little suited to a general audience, the author has submitted the 
result of his labour to the judgment of the public. The Essay is 
in part a discussion, and in part a descriptive narrative ; the first 
relating to the Passage, the second to the Campaigns and general 
operations in Britain of the “‘most complete character of all 
antiquity.” . 

Various hypotheses have been formed as to the port from which 
Cwsar’s expedition sailed. ‘From the Rhine to the Seine there 
is scarcely a harbour or roadstead,” remarks Mr. Lewin, “which 
has not at some time or other had its zealous advocates.”” Eleven 
publications are enumerated in favour of Boulogne ; five in favour 
of Wissant ; the same number of Calais; two of Etaples; one of 
Mardick ; and one of Authie. The theory adopted by Mr. Lewin 
is that the port from which Cesar sailed was Boulogne ; the place 
of debarcation Lympne, near Hythe. This theory he opposes to 
that of the Astronomer Royal, originally published in the 
Atheneum for 1851, March 29, and defended in that of September 
10 of the current year. Professor Airy maintains that Cesar set 
sail from the estuary of the Somme and landed at Pevensey. The 
opposition theories are briefly characterized as that of the Bou- 
logne-Lympne, and that of the St. Valery-Pevensey passage. Mr. 
Lewin unreservedly accepts the Astronomer Royal’s demonstra- 
tion of the impossibility of Cwsar’s having landed at Deal. To 
this extent they are agreed; and thus one popular port of 
or may be regarded as with good reason eliminated from 

e list. 

From the hypothesis that Cesar sailed from the estuary of the 
Somme Mr. Lewin dissents toto clo. The Professor’s error lies, 
he thinks, in an unlucky interpretation of some passages in the 
Commentaries, which we subjoin. 

1, Ipse cum omnibus copiis in Morinos eee quod inde erat brevis- 

simus in Britanniam transfectus. 3B. G. lib. iv. 21. 

2. Dum in his locis Casar navium parendarum causa moratur, ex magna 
parte Morinorum ad eum legati venerunt. B. G. lib. iv. 22. oe 
3. Atque omnes ad Portum Itium convenire jubet quo ex portu commodissi- 

mum in Britanniam transjectum esse cognoverat, circiter millium passuum 

xxx a continenti. B.G. v. 11. 

The “ipse in Morinos proficiscitur”’ in the first of these passages 
the Astronomer Royal contends, means ‘‘ Cwsar sets out for the 
Morini”; but he thinks that Cesar never entered their country ; 
that the port of embarkation was not ‘‘ within their borders”; 
though he suggests as a saving hypothesis the supposition of the 
Morini in the time of Cwsar stretching south-west of the Somme. 
Mr. Lewin, on the other hand, contends that “‘ipse in Morinos 
proficiscitur” means ‘‘ Cesar goes to the Morini”; and holds that 
the port from which he sailed was within their territory, and that 
it could only be Boulogne, We quite agree with Professor Airy 
that the primary and usual meaning of “ proficiscor” is ‘I set 
out,” and that it permits us to suppose that Cesar did not enter 
the country of the Morini. In the second passage Mr. Lewin con- 
eludes from the words ‘‘dum in his locis Cesar moratur” that 
Cwsar had evidently arrived in the country of the Morini. To us 
his arrival is far from evident. The expression appears, as Profes- 
sor Airy remarks, studiedly indefinite; and we think with him 
is rendered in English with perfect precision, ‘‘ While Caesar was 
(is) in this part of the country.” The reception of the dele- 
gates, too, who came from the Morini, may be so understood as 
to favour the Professor’s view ; while the order given by Cesar, on 
his second return, for a legion to march from the Portus Itius 
into the country of the Morini, seems only compatible with the 
supposition that Cesar was not in their country. In the third 
citation Mr. Lewin and the Astronomer Royal are again at 
variance. The latter -:.intains that the ‘‘ ex portu commodissinum 
transjectum,” and the “‘cerciter millium passuum xxx a conti- 
nenti,” refer to two things,—one to the traverse from Portus Itius ; 
the other to the distance of Britain from the Continent generally ; 
while the former considers them both to apply to Portus Itius. 
Now the construction of the sentence is certainly peculiar; and 
the opinion that it originally terminated at ‘‘ cognoverat,” and that 
the rest was an interlineation, is more than plausible. Airy’s 
notion that if Caesar had intended to refer doubly to the same 
thing the words ‘‘a continenti” would not have been written de- 
serves consideration. Professor Anthon, in his edition of the 
Commentaries, without either endorsing or rejecting the inter- 
pretation supported by Mr. Lewin, in a note on “ a continenti,” 
explains the Upated passage thus :—“ From the continent of Gaul 
= 7 of Great Britain, or as we would say, from land to 





On exegetical grounds, then, we think Airy’s hypothesis per- 
fectly admissible.” Tt is not inconsistent with the historical data. 
But Mr. Lewin has other objections to this hypothesis. The 
distance of the Somme to Pevensey is fifty-two nautical, or sixty 
statute miles; whereas Cwsar declares the distance from the 
Continent to Britain to be about thirty miles. His opponent 
ies that Cwsar’s measure was only an eye-estimation, and 
ds: “Before the triangulation of the year 1787, it was a fair 
and insoluble question wisther the distance from the Continent 
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to Britain was less than twenty or greater than forty miles.” On 
the other hand, Dion states the distance from Gaul to Britain to 
be fifty miles, which more nearly accords with the known distance 
of the Somme from Pevensey. To Mr. Lewin’s objecting interro- 
gation how it could happen that the Britons expected the landing 
at Pevensey ? the Professor replies that Pevensey is known now, 
and panes A was known many generations before Cesar’s time, 
as the weakest point in the whole circuit of Britain. The 
question, Is it not strange and unaccountable that Ceasar should 
have landed in the heart of the dense forest of Anderida? is met 
by the counter question, Is it not also strange and unaccountable 
that William of Normandy should have landed in the heart of the 
dense forest of Anderida? Again, ‘‘ Mr. Lewin thinks it a capital 
objection to the landing at Pevensey that the chieftains of Kent, 
instead of Sussex, were directed to attack the navalcamp.” But 
‘* the reason for calling on the men of Kent instead of those of 
Sussex is obvious: the greater part of Sussex was occupied by the 
Andred forest, and the population of Kent was probably many 
times as numerous as that of Sussex.”” Thus much for the con- 
troversy on the St. Valery-Pevensey hypothesis. That of the 
Boulogne-Lympne passage, which ‘Mr. Lewin opposes to it, must 
now be briefly noticed. There are, argues this gentleman, four 
principal reasons in its favour. 1. The evidence of Cwsar that he 
sailed from a port in the country of the Morini, only Boulogne in 
that country fulfilling the required local conditions ; 2. That the 
distinguishing mark of the Portus Itius, tHat it was thirty miles 
from the shores of Britain, is also a distinctive attribute of Bou- 
logne, which is thirty miles from Folkestone; 3. That in the 
haven of Ambleteuse, eight miles from Boulogne, we find the port 
in which Cesar’s transports were detained by contrary winds, 
eight miles from Portus Itius; 4. The circumstance of Napoleon’s 
selection of Boulogne for his port of embarkation isa strong argu- 
ment for referring Cwsar’s expedition tothe same spot. As regards 
the historical evidence we have already shown why we consider 
Mr. Lewin’s interpretation of Ceesar’s words as unestablished ; and 
not only unestablished, but even contravened by the order 
respecting the distribution of the troops on the second return of 
the Roman invaders to Gaul. The argument drawn from cor- 
respondence of distance has been shown to be inconclusive, as 
regards Boulogne and Folkestone ; while if the Astronomer Royal’s 
measurement be correct, the distance between the centre of the 
entrance to Boulogne and the centre of the entrance to Ambleteuse, 
instead of eight, is not quite five and a half Roman miles. There 
seems no force in the argument drawn from Napoleon’s selection, 
for with him, as Airy remarks, everything epended on the 
quickness, that is, shortness of the passage. With Cesar any 
moderate delay was unimportant. Neither is it likely that Cesar 
followed the usual and frequented track. ‘This is not the 
manner of attempting debarcation on a country possessed by an 
enemy.” It seems more probable that Cwsar took the same 
course as the Norman invaders, who sailed from the mouth of the 
Somme, and debarked on the beach of Pevensey. The ports on the 
mouth of the Somme and that of the Authie may very well repre- 
present the Portus Itius and Portus Superior of Cwsar. Topo- 
graphically the strong point in favour of Mr, Lewin’s hypothesis 
is the express statement of Cosar that he set out with the inten- 
tion of sailing from a port in the country of the Morini, and that 
his abandonment of that intention, if abandoned it was, as Mr, 
Airy maintains, is not recorded or accounted for. His weak 
point lies in the impossibility of proving that Caesar actually 
executed his purpose. The Professor's hypothesis, on the other 
hand, has no such topographical testimony in its favour, but 
Cesar’s order relating to the distribution of the forces, while it 
negatively fortifies his own view, seems to us to militate against 
the view of his opponent. For to say that when Cwsar was at 
Boulogue in the country of the Morini, he sent alegion into the 
country of the Morini, is very like saying that when Cromwell was 
at Worcester he sent a battalion into Worcestershire. In- 
dependently, however, of this portion of the historical evidence, and 
supposing it to be equally inconclusive on both sides, the value of 
the rival hypotheses must be estimated by their greater or less 
general probability, and by their correspondence, or want of cor- 
respondence, with the other historical and local data. 
he second part of Mr. Lewin’s little volume furnishes an ani- 
mated and picturesque account of Cwsar’s Campaigns in Britain, 
with a sketch of the island and its inhabitants, such as Cesar 
himself found them, Britain, observes our author, was at this 
time unquestionably occupied by two very different races, the 
Belge and the Celte, the Southerns andthe Northerns. The 
Celt were, perhaps, but little elevated above the condition of 
barbarians. ‘‘ Cesar describes them as clad in skins, and sup- 
age themselves from cattle rather than from tillage,” and 
r. Lewin refers to an oak coffin of a Celtic chieftain in the mu- 
seum at Scarborough containing ‘‘a skeleton more than six feet 
in stature, which had been wrapt in the hairy skin of some 
animal,” and had arrow heads of flint atthe side, as a genuine 
relic of the earliest inhabitants of our island, when still in a 
savage state. The Belge, on the other hand, “had attained to 
a very considerable degree of civilization.” The population was 
dense; in literary attainments the Britons were in advance of 
the Gauls; a partial trade had existed from very remote times 
between Britain and more distant nations; the commercial inter- 
course between our island and Gaul was extensive; the country 
had been cleared of its forests and was under the plough; some 
mechanical skill too must have been attained, for after his defeat 
Cassivelaunus still retained about him four thousand war chariots ; 
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and when Cesar ‘‘ made war upon the Veneti to the west of Gaul, 
the Britons sent a fleet of ships to their assistance.” The first 
invasion of Czesar was rewarded ‘ with none of the usual fruits of 
victory—no territory, no tribute, no booty. Dion remarks that he 
got nothing by the campaign but the barren honour of having 
landed in the island.” In the following year, B.c. 54, Cwsar al- 
leging that the greater part of the hostages promised by the 
Britons had not been sent, and “ stimulated to the enterprise by 
the solicitations of an exiled British Prince,” asecond time in- 
vaded Britain. The British army was almost entirely dispersed. 
Cesar marched to the northern bank of the Thames. 

**Cassivelaun, meanwhile, at the head of his 4000 charioteers, watched 
from day to day the Roman line of march, and when he was least expected, 
sallied forth from the wood and fell upon their rear, or intercepted their 
stragglers. . . . By whatever route Cesar moved, the country was de- 
populated: stores were carried off, and the cattle driven into the 
woods. . . . If the cavalry went out to forage, they returned in diminished 
numbers, and if they remained with the legions, the army wanted support.”’ 

Mr. Lewin is of opinion that Cesar’s cavalry were beaten by 
the British charioteers. The very name of “ essedum,” or war-car, 
now became a bugbear to the Roman troops. Cicero, writing to a 

oung lawyer who had failed at the bar, and who, recommended 
y him to Cesar’s notice in Britain, had lost heart and remained 
in Gaul, banteringly observes,— 

“*Had you gone to Britain, you would have been the best lawyer in all 
the island. But (to have my joke as you invite me) you seem in the camp 
to be less forward than in the forum. You who were so fond of swimming, 
had you no stomach for swimming on the ocean? You who were so cun- 
ning of fence, could you not face the essedarii?” (charioteers.) 

Closing round the doomed capital of Cassivelaun, with its 
freedom of space, its trees and pastures, ‘‘Cwsar dividing his 
army into two bodies, delivered the assault at two different 
points.” The Britons were driven from the city. The fortunes 
of Cassivelaun fell. Overtures for peace were made, Mr. Lewin 
thinks at Cesar’s intimation. The British Prince agreed to give 
hostages for his good faith, and Britain was nominally to pay 
a fixed annual tribute. 
freedom, and did not become tributaries of Rome. Czsar, as our 
author shows from Tacitus, rather made the discovery than the 
conquest of Britain. Our stout progenitors contrived to hold their 
own even against that consummate general. Still, while in- 
dulging the honest pride of ancestry inspired by the prowess of 
our ‘rude forefathers,” we must allow to the “bald first Cesar” 
the merit of having first carried the Roman army thither beyond 
the civilized world,—of having shown the road to conquest to his 
more fortunate successors. That great man formed the first link 
in the chain of action by which Britain was ultimately brought 
within the circle of the world’s noblest military Empire. 


ECCLESIASTICAL GEOGRAPHY, * 

THERE is a growing conviction abroad that the history of the 
Christian Church is not a mere narrative of the changes of sec- 
tarian opinion, or the developments of a pompous priestcraft, but 
the exposition of the rise and progress of august and genuine 
heenomena. The embodiment of Greek culture, Hebrew re- 
igious sentiment, and Roman polity, Christendom, even from a 
purely secular point of view, is entitled to grave and profound 
consideration. The Christian principle which dominated it, that 
of self-sacrifice and human brotherhood, of moral renovation and 
celestial perfection, poured fresh blood into the veins of an ex- 
hausted and decrepid world. The principle became a social 
power ; it founded the Church. Christian through its spiritual 
origin, Roman in its geographical and historical position, it com- 
bined the two in its ultimate development ; till, mainly as the 
Romun Catholic Church, it sowuntally promoted and sometimes 
headed the civilization of Europe during the Dark and Middle 
Ages. Purity of manners; personal liberty ; pacific life ; mental 
development and industrial pursuits, were enjoined and en- 
couraged by the voice and hand of the Church. The voice, it is 
true, often faltered and the hand wavered; nor can it be denied 
that practical contradiction was often given to the theory which 
the Christian commonwealth professed. Still the part taken by 
the bishops in and after the barbarian invasion—the institution of 
the Truce of God; the liberation of the bondsmen, and the pro- 
tection of the commonalty ; the labours of the Benedictine monks, 
the preservation of classic literature ; the establishment of schools 
and colleges; the architectural genius and philosophical ex- 
age of such men as Lanfranc, Engleberg, William of Wick- 
am, Roger Bacon and Albertus Magnus, testify to the reality 
and value of ecclesiastical civilization. 

With the general diffusion of sounder views, in every depart- 
ment of human thought and life, there is no doubt, says Mr. Mau- 
rice in the preface to the Manual now before us, ‘‘a reasonable 
desire that the history of the Church should be regarded, less than 
it has been, as a merely professional pursuit, and should be more 
connected with the general life of the world. The actual in- 
fluence of the Church upon the world,” he seems to admit is better 
learned from the sceptical and ironical Gibbon, ‘than from those 
who have desired to exalt and establish its claims.” This desire, 
however, he conceives may he promoted by a more accurate know- 
ledge of ecclesiastical eooenenante and localities in different 
periods, such as the present Handbook of Ecclesiastical Geography 
will impart: Wiltsch’s Handbuch der Kirchlichen Geographie 
und Statistik was published at Berlin in 1846. Professor 
© Handbook of the Geography and Statistics of the Church. By J. E. T. 


Wiltsch. Tra i from the German by John Leitch, Esq. With a Preface b 
the Reverend Frederick Denison Maurice, M.A, Vol. 1. Published by Seowesth 
and Harrison, 





The Britons, however, retained their | 





Maurice, feeling the want of some such Manual as a class-book, 
suggested to Mr, Leitch, favourably known by his translation of 
O. Miiller’s Introduction to a Scientific System of Mythology, an 
English version of it. This version, which appears satisfactorily 
executed, with an admirable index, marginal notes, and a modest 
commendatory preface by Mr. Maurice, was completed in the 
spring. Our remarks must be understood as applying to the first 
volume, as being the only one we have seen. 

In the author’s view ecclesiastical geography and statistics em- 
brace generally all the remarkable localities in Church history, 
but more particularly only the ecclesiastical foundations, in- 
eluding the seats of patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops, the 
principal convents and educational institutions, schools and 
academies, as well as the places that have acquired significance 
from the councils held in them. ‘ All places which have figured 
in Church history are destined for the atlas; those only that be- 
long to the Statistics will be noticed inthe manual.” The main 
objects to be attained by this study are—1, ‘To give aclear view 
of the diffusion of Christianity in relation to other religions, the 
Jewish, Pagan, and Mahometan. 2. To afford a survey of the re- 
ciprocal relations of the larger divisions of the Christian Church, 
with its patriarchates and ecclesiastical provinces, and of the 
diocesan constitution, wherever ‘independent of a great 
ecclesiastical head,’ including a view of the spread of various 
Christian sects; 3. To notice all important places in their degree 
of hierarchical consideration, as seats of church dignitaries, in- 
stitutions for theological education, or as celebrated for monasteri 
councils, &c.; 4. To state in chronological sequence the rise an 
disappearance in each country of different Christian institutions ; 
5. To indicate the chief sources of this statistical and geogra- 
phical information; as papal letters, old chronicles and mono- 
graphies, acts of council and their signatures.” These objects 
our author appears to have faithfully kept in view. The citations 
are given with great apparent precision; the notes are suceinet 
though copious and informing ; serving sometimes to denote or 
recall significant distinctions, as that of the triple India or triple 
Ethiopia of the ancients. The concurrence of the periods of 
ecclesiastical history with those of ecclesiastical geography and 
statistics has induced our author to arrange his materials not 
only in a chronological but epochal order, The question what 
events so greatly affected the local relations as to determine the 
boundaries of these periods, he solves, in result, by the adoption of 
a five-fold distribution. The first period comprises the propaga- 
tion of Judaism and Christianity in the Roman and Persian 
empires, amidst oppression and persecution: from B.C. 33 to A.D, 
311. The second period is characterized by the enthronement of 
the Christian religion as a state religion in the Roman empire. 
It is that of the great Patriarchates ; of the spread of the Nes- 
torians and Jacobites in Egypt and the Persian empire ; and of 
the Armenians. It extends from Constantine the Great till 
Mahomet: from 311 to 622, The third period includes the dif- 
fusion of Christianity throughout Europe, as far as to the still 
heathen Southern and Eastern shores of the Baltic Sea ; its ad- 
vance in the East and partly in the West, checked by the 
Mahometans, It lasted from 622 to 1073. The fourth period saw 
the extension of the diocese of the Pope over the Patriarchates of 
Constantinople, Antioch, and Jerusalem ; the foundation, during 
the Crusades, of new Christian kingdoms in the East; and the , 
rise of Latin churches there. In this period Paganism had re- 
treated to the eastern coast of the Baltic Sea and to the shores of 
the Gulf of Bothnia. It was the period which witnessed the cul- 
mination of the Romish Church; which saw the Mahometans in 
possession of Africa and Asia, and in Europe of the south of 
Spain and the Balearic Isles. It began 1073 and ended 1216. The 
fifth and last period was marked by the loss of the Christian 
kingdoms in the East, by the decrease in Asia of the institutions 
of all Christian denominations, orthodox as well as schismatie, 
with the exception of those of the Romish Church and of the Arme- 
nians and Maronites, by the expulsion of the Mahometans from the 
West of Europe, their acquisition of Greece, Thrace, Servia, and 
their subversion of the Roman empire in the East. It witnessed 
the restriction of Heathenism to the north of the Gulf of Both- 
nia : commencing 1216, it terminated 1517. Such isa sketch of the 
ground-plan of this Ecclesiastical Geography. Much of the detail in 
the structure is interesting only to the student or occasional in- 
quirer. But many facts are concisely brought together which 
have a more general value, or strike as with the force of novelty, 
though they may once have been vivid in the memory, For in- 
stance, historians and geographers have remarked that Jerusalem 
is the mid-point of tite world known to the ancients. Thus 
favourably situated it became almost necessarily a centre of dis- 
tribution for the spread of monotheistic belief; or, as our author 
expresses it, ‘‘ Palestine was the country and Jerusalem in particu- 
lar the city from whence God’s revelation of the Old and New 
Testament was spread abroad as from the centre of a circle into 
all lands, east and west, north and south.” The first Jewish dis- 
aps on record is that of the Galilewans deported into Assyria. 

he Jews of the Babylonish Captivity were not only permitted 
the free exercise of their religion, but were held in high honour, 
Such indeed were the favours and privileges that they received, 
that when Cyrus permitted them to return to their py eon 
the majority voluntarily preferred to remain in a foreign 
They who shared in the touching patriotism of the minstrel that 
wept by the waters of Babylon, while his neglected harp hung 
murmuring in the willows, were only 42,360 freemen, 7337 ser- 
vants and maids, and 200 singers—a small minority indeed. 
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From that period the Jews began to disperse, as policy dictated or | passed into the tenacious hands of book-borrowers, “‘I may re- 


inelination inspired. ‘‘ According to 


hilo’s assertion, Babylon, | mark, in passing,” says the English editor, “‘ that the impossibility 


with the contiguous provinces beyond the Euphrates, was at that | of keeping a copy of the Biglow Papers for more than a few 


time already inhabited only by Jews. Josephus estimates them 
at many myriads.” At an early period they penetrated as far as 


China ; planted themselves in the islands of the Mediterranean; | 


then proceeded into Greece, Italy, and Spain. In the year 63 
B.c., the first Jews, among whom were Aristobulus II. and his 
children, ‘‘came to Rome in a triumphal procession. Cvesar re- 
lieved them from captivity and granted them important privileges, 
and even permission to build a synagogue.” In 19 .p, Tiberius 
sent 4000 emancipated Jews to Sardinia. In 6 A.D, Herodes 


Archelaus was banished to Vienna, and in 39 4.p. Herodes Anti- | 


pas to Lyons. 

The growth of the Romish primacy is well described and illus- 
trated in thisvolume. ‘‘ From the very beginning it is observed, a 
higher rank was accorded to the Bishop of Rome than to any other 
bishop.” At the Council of Sardinia, 349, it was resolved that a 
deposed bishop could not be reinstated without the consent of the 
Romish bishop, and that if such bishop appealed to the Romish 
bishop his cause should be renewed. At the Council of Constan- 
tinople, 381, the primacy in point of honour was publicly con- 
firmed to him by a synodal decree, At the Council of Chal 
this confirmation was repeated. At the beginning of the seventh 
century the Roman diocese extended over the entire west, the 
north-west of Africa, Spain, Gaul, Illyrieum, and part of Britain. 
In all these countries metropolitans had received the pallium 
from Roman bishops. The pallium was not only the symbol of 
dependence on Rome, but it seems to have become the condition 
of the archiepiscopal dignity. This vestment, so fruitful of 
imperial and papal opposition, was a fabric of white wool, of a 
circular form, worn over the shoulders. It had four stripes 
adorned with four purple crosses, hanging down one over the heart, 
one on the back, and two on the shoulders. It was fastened with 
three gold pins, each containing a precious stone. In Gaul va- 
rious bishops received it from Pope Zacharias, 741. In Britain, 


a metropolitan at Canterbury accepted it from John VII. about the ! 


middle of the tenth century. 

England was early renowned for its conversion to Christianity. 
Gregory the Great is said have made all its bishops subordinate 
to St. Augustin, Archbishop of Canterbury; but in the eighth 
century the archiepiscopal dignity was transferred to the Bishop of 
Litchfield. It was, however, restored to the Bishop of Dorobernia 
(Canterbury), after no very long interval, who also obtained the 
primacy of all Britain in addition, England was celebrated for 
its monasteries and schools. ‘‘ The school of York seems to have 
maintained the highest renown for scientific energy in the time 
of Albert.” Glastonbury, the favourite resort of Dunstan, 
‘¢ whither he often retired from the world into solitude, became the 
nursery of the most learned, pious, and deyout men in England 
and Ireland.” In the time of Charlemagne a new epoch arose for 
the educational mere in the west. That monarch instituted 
four classes of schools: 1. The domestic; 2. The parochial; 3. 
The monastic ; and 4, The cathedral. Inthe monastic school were 
taught the eae gee of Christianity ; the so-called trivium or 
grammar, rhetoric and logic, and the quadrivium or arithmetic, 

metry, music, and astronomy. In the cathedral school the 

ture teachers of the Church were educated. The two remaining 

schools sufficiently express their purpose by their names. Evi- 
dently the schoolmaster was abroad in those days. 

The first volume of Leitch’s translation of this Manual of Geo- 
graphy closes with an account of the third historical period. The 
work itself appears to us not only a valuable but unique work, 
supplying as no other English book does an actual want of the 
student of church history. We detect no heresy or neologism in 
its pages. Indeed, we would express the opinion, accommodating 
the words of Professor Maurice, that those who are most suspi- 
cious of German commentaries on the principles of Church history 
may, in this instance, safely avail themselves of German industry 
in collecting information about its external details. 7 

THE BIGLOW PAPERS." 

Tue Biglow Papers were originally a series of nine political sa- 
tires in the New England dialect, and in verse, which appeared 
from time to time in the Boston Courier during the war in which 
the United States were engaged with Mexico thirteen years ago. 
The author belonged to the party opposed to that measure, be- 
cause he says, “I believed our war with Mexico (though we had 
as just ground for it as a strong nation ever had against a weak 
one) to be essentially a war of false pretences, and that it would 
result in widening the boundaries, and so prolonging the life of 
slavery. Believing that it is the manifest destiny of the English 
race to occupy this whole continent, and to display there that 
practical understanding in matters of government and colo- 
nization which no other race has given such proofs of possessing 
since the Romans, I hated to see a noble hope evaporated into a 
lying phrase to sweeten the foul breath of ¢ demagogues.” The 
; had a great run in their newspaper stage of existence, and 
Major (Downing’s Letters, the first of their family stock, 
and the sayings and doings of the famous Clockmaker they 
were read with avidity by men ofall shades of opinion through- 
out the Union. In their collected form they passed through four 
ms in America, and the copies which crossed the Atlantic 
found such favour in this country that they appear to have all 


* The Biglow Bees. By James Bussel] Lowell. Newly Edi i 
by-the ‘Author of** Tom Brown’s School Days,” Published by Trouner end a . 


cedon | 








weeks (of which many of us have had repeated and sorrowful 
proof) shows how much an English edition is needed.” 

The book undoubtedly owed its first vogue to party feeling, 
but it is impossible to ascribe to that cause only so wide and en- 
during a popularity as it has won. This must assuredly rest upon 
a much broader basis than sectional interests and animosities ; 
and, indeed, it is a happy necessity of literary genius that it can- 
not be witty and humorous for the special purposes of the passin 
hour alone. Strive as it may, it cannot be wholly one-sided, an 
absolutely “to party give up what was meant for mankind.” 
*‘ Je prends mon bien ov je le trouve,” said Voltaire, and those 
who love wit and humour may make lawful prize of them, from 
whatever camp they issue. To read Hudibras with glee, it is not 
necessary that one should share the author’s predilection for the 
cause of Charles I.; the Whig, who could see no fun in the ye | 
of The Anti-Jucobin, must be a singularly cold-blooded and 
narrow-minded animal; and we do not find that Sam Slick is 
welcome only to those who belong to Judge Haliburton’s school 
of polities. Human nature is the same in all parties, and 
blows which the masterly satirist deals out against one party often 
rebound upon all, his own included. The English editor declares 
that “in Lowell the American mind has for the first time 
flowered out into thoroughly original genius”; and that “ for 
real unmistakable genius,—for that glorious fulness of power 
which knocks a man down at a blow for sheer admiration, and 
then makes him rush into the arms of the knocker-down, and 
swear eternal friendship with him for sheer delight, Zhe Biglow 
Papers stand alone.” It may be allowable to make some dedue- 
tion from this extreme measure of praise, in consideration of the 
entire sympathy which the writer of it avows with Mr. Lowell’s 
political opinions ; but surely he must be a man of rare powers 
who is thus spoken of by the author of Zom Brown’s School 
Days. Less questionable is the following passage from the 
editor’s preface, which we accept without abatement. 

‘“‘The very slight knowledge which every educated Englishman has of 
Transatlantic politics will be quite enough to make him enjoy the racy 
smack of the American soil, which is one of their great charms; and, as to 
the particular characters, they are most truly citizens of the world as well as 
Americans, If an Englishman cannot find ‘ Bird-o’-freedom Sawins,’ ‘ John 
P. Robinsons,’ ‘pious editors,’ and candidates ‘facin’ south-by-north’ at 
home—ay, and if he is not conscious of his own individual propensity to the 
meannesses and duplicities of such, which come under the lash of Hosea— 
he knows little of the land we live in, or of his own heart, and is not worthy 
to read the ‘ Biglow Papers.’ ”’ 

The verses which constitute the chief matter of the book are 
professedly written by Hosea Biglow, a young farmer who writes 
in that quaint dialect which Sam Slick has made familiar to Eng- 
lish readers. They are edited, with a general preface, introduc- 
tions, and notes by Parson Wilbur, an imaginary personage, who 
greatly amuses the reader by his little vanities and pedantries, his 
‘‘ infinite faculty of sermonizing,” his simplicity and humour, and 
is very useful to the author, as enabling him to glance obliquely 
at many things which were beyond the horizon of his other cha- 
racters. The first copy of verses is a derisive ode addressed by 
Hosea to a recruiting serjeant who had tried to ’list him, thinking 
he “ hedn’t gut his eye tecth cut.” The second is a piteous letter 
from Birdofredum Sawin, who has gone to Mexico for glory and 
finds himself confoundedly taken in. ‘What Mr. Robinson 
thinks” is a commentary on a letter published by that politician. 
The word “ furrer”’ in the third line is the New England equiva- 
lent for furrow; and the phrase “to draw a straight furrow” is 
metaphorically to live uprightly or decorously. 

** Guvener B. is a sensible man; 
He stays to his home an’ looks arter his folks ; 
He draws his furrer ez straight ez he can, 
An’ into nobody’s tater-patch pokes ;— 
But John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez he wunt vote fer Guvener B. 
My! aint it terrible > Wut shall we du > 
We can’t never choose him, o’ course,—thet’s flat ; 
Guess we shall hey to come round, (don’t you ?) 
An’ go in fer thunder an’ guns, an’ all that ; 
Fer John 
Robinson he 
Sez he wunt vote fer Guvener B. 
Gineral C. is a dreffle smart man : 
He’s ben on all sides thet give places or pelf ; 
But consistency still wuz a part of his plan,— 
He's ben true to one party,—an’ thet is himself ;— 
So John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez he shall vote fer Gineral C. 
Gineral C. he goes in fer the war ; 
He don’t vally principle more’n an old cud ; 
Wut did God make us raytional creeturs fer, 
But glory an’ gunpowder, plunder an’ blood ? 
So John p. 


Robinson he 
Sez he shall vote for General C. 

We were gittin’ on nicely up here to our village, 
With good old idees o’ wut’s right an’ wut aint. 
We kind o’ thought Christ went agin war an’ pi'lage, 

An’ thet eppyletts worn’t the best mark of a saint ; 
But John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez this kind o’ thing’s an exploded idee. 
The side of our country must ollers be took, 
An’ Presidunt Polk, you know, Ae is our country 
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An’ the angel thet writes all our sins in a book 
Puts the dedit to him, an’ to us the per contry ; 
An’ John P, , 
Robinson he 
Sez this is his view o’ the thing to a T. 
Parson Wilbur he calls all these argimunts lies ; 
Sez they're nothin’ on airth but jest fee, faw, fm ; 
An’ thet all this big talk of our destinies 
Is half on it ignorance, an’ t’other half rum; 
But John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez it aint no sech thing; an’, of course, so must we. 
Parson Wilbur sez je never heerd in his life 
Thet th’ Apostles rigged out in their swaller-tail coats 
An’ marched round in front of a drum an’ a fife, 
To git some on ’em office, an’ some on ’em votes; 
But John P. 
Robinson he 
: they didn’t know ev: 


S rythin’ down in Judee. 


Wal, it’s a marcy we've gut folks to tell us 
The rights an’ the wrongs o’ these matters, I vow,— 
God sends country lawyers, an’ other wise fellers, 
To drive the world’s team wen it gits in a slough ; 
Fer John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez the world ’ll go right, ef he hollers out Gee.” 


From a speech by Increase D. O’Phace, Esq., on the occasion of 


Mr. Palfrey’s refusal to vote for the Whig candidate for the 
Speakership, we quote one or two ingenious sentiments. 
** A marciful Providunce fashioned us holler 
O” purpose thet we might our principles swaller ; 
It can hold any quantity on ‘em, the belly can, 
An’ bring ‘em up ready fer use like the peliean, 
Or more like the kangaroo, who (wich is stranger) 
Puts her family into her pouch wen there’s danger.”’ 
And— 
** I’m willin’ a man should go tollable strong 
Agin wrong in the abstract, fer thet kind o’ wrong 
Is ollers unpop’ lar an’ never gits pitied, . 
Because it ’s a crime no one never committed; 
But he mus’n’t be hard on partickler sins, 
Coz then he'll Le kickin’ the people’s own shins, ” 

Passing over ‘A Debate in the Sennit,” we come to No. VL, 
“The Pious Editor's Creed,” some portions of which we give for 
sake of the profession. 

** I du believe in Freedom’s cause, Anin convartin’ public trusts 
Ez fur away ez Paris is ; To very private uses. 
I love to see her stick her claws | . ° z 
In them infarnal Pharisees ; 
It’s wal enough agin a king 
To dror resolves an’ triggers 
But libbaty’s a kind o’ thing 
Thet don’t agree with niggers. 
I du believe the people want 
A tax on teas an’ coffees, 
Thet nothin’ Amt extravygunt,— 
Purvidin’ I’m in office ; 

Fer I hev loved my country senc« 

My eye-teeth filled their sockets, | 

An’ Uncle Sam I reverence, 

Partic’larly his pockets, 


I du believe thet I should give 
Wut’s his’n unto Cesar, 
Fer it’s by him I move an’ live, 
From him my bread an’ cheese air ; 
I du believe thet all o’ me 
Doth bear his souperscription,— 
Will, conscience, honour, honesty, 
An’ things o’ thet description, 


I du believe in prayer an’ praise 
To him thet hez the grantin’ 
©’ jobs,—in every thin’ thet pays, 
But most of all in Canriy’ ; 
This doth my cup with marcies fill, 
This lays all thought o’ sin to rest,— 
I don’t believe in princerple, 
Sut, O, I du in interest. 


I du believe in any plan 
O” levyin’ the taxes, 

Ez long ez, like a lumberman, 
I git jest wut I axes: 

I go free-trade thru thick an’ thin, 
Because it kind 0’ rouses 
The folks to vote,—an’ keeps: 
Our quiet custom-houses. 

I du believe it’s wise an’ good I 


I du believe in bein’ this 

Or thet, ez it may happen 
One way or t’other hendiest is 
To ketch the people nappin’ ; 

t aint by princerples nor men 
« r - My preudunt course is steadied,— 
That is, on sartin understood I seent wich pays the best, an’ then 
An’ orthydox condit ons ; Go into it baldheaded. 
I mean nine thousan’ dolls. per ann., ° ° * 
Nine thousan’ more fer outfit, 
An’ me to recommend a man 
The place ‘ould jest about fit. 
I du believe in special ways 
O’ prayin’ an’ convartin’ ; 
The bread comes back in many days, 
An’ buttered, tu, fer sartin :— 
I mean in preyin’ till one busts An’ this "ll keep the people green 
On wut the party chooses, To feed ez they hev fed me.” 

In No, VII. a candidate for the presidency replies to “ suttin’ 
questions proposed to him by Mr. Hosea Biglow. His political 
character is summed up in these lines. 

** T’m an electic; ez to choosin’ 
*T wixt this an’ thet, I'm plaguy lawth; 

I leave a side thet looks like losin’, 

But (wile there’s doubt) I stick to both ; 

I stan’ upon the Constitution, 

Ez preudunt statesmun say, who've planned 

A way to git the most profusion 

O’ chances ez to ware they’ ll stand. 
* « ‘ + 


To sen’ out furrin mission<, 


* 


In short, I firmly du believe 
In Liumbug giverally, 

Fer it’s a thing thet I perceive 
To hev a solid vally : 

This heth my faithful shepherd ben, 
In pasturs sweet heth led me, 


, 


Kind o’ promiscoous I go it 

Fer the holl country, an’ the ground 
I take, ez nigh ez I can show it, 

Is pooty gen’ally all round.” 


The letter closes with a P.S, 
‘* Ez we’re a sort o’ privateerin’, 
O’ course, you know, it’s sheer an’ sheer, 
An’ there is sutthin’ wuth your hearin’ 
I'l] mention in your privit ear ; 
Ef you git me inside the White House, 
our head with ile I'll kin’ o” ’nint 
By gittin’ you inside the Light house 
Down to the eend o’ Jaalam Pint. 
An’ ez the North hez took to brustlin’ 
At bein’ scrouged frum off the roost, 
I'll tell ye wut ’ll save alJ tusslin’ 
Au’ give our side a harnsome boost, — 
Tell’ em thet on the Slavery question 
I'm rent, although to speak I’m lawth; 
This gives you a safe pint to rest on, 
An’ leaves me frontin’ South by North." 























































































The volume closes with two more letters from Mr. Sawin, f 
which he relates how awfully he has been cut up and maimed in 
the war, and announces his intention of standing for the presi- 
dency—upon his wooden leg. He thinks ‘Old Timbertoes” is 
name of strength— 

* thet’s wut the people likes, 
Sutthin’ combinin’ morril truth with phrases sech as strikes.”’ 

But if aliases are wanted, who can refuse to vote for the OnzE- 

EYED SLARTERER, or the BLoopy BirpDOFREDUM ? 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Mr, Anthony Trollope serves his country doubly, and to her heart's 
content, as a writer and as a Post Office inspector; and our readers know 
with what happy economy he makes his experiences in the one capa- 
city yield him materials for use in the other. Tur West INpies anp 
rue Spanish May, one of the results of his last official excursion 
now before us. At present we need not do more than an- 


abre ad, is 





nounce the publication of a book which all readers will be eager to lay 
hands on, 

Mr. Triibner has followed up his revival of Till Owlglas: by the 

issue of a still more sumptuous edition of Revnanp tne Fox. The text 

| he gives is a metrical translation of Goethe's recast of the celebrated 


medieval satire, and the book is exquisitely illtstrated with Kaulbach’s 


cuts. . 
The careful and masterly hands of Messrs, Spedding, Ellis, and Heath 
| are still employed upon a work of monumental grandeur and complete- 
ness, their edition of the Wonks or Lorp Bacon. The Seventh yo- 
lume, just issucd, is the second of that section of the series which com- 
prises the great writer’s Literary and Professional Works, Its principal 
ntents are the Advertisement touching a Holy War, the Apophthegms, 
» Confession of Faith, the Meditationes Sacra, and the Translations of 
Certain Psalms. ‘These and some minor pieces belong to the Liter 
division, the whole of which is edited by Mr. Spedding. Mr. Heath 
| edits the Professional works, of which this volume includes the Maxims 
of the Law, the Reading on the Statute of Uses, Arguments of Law, 

‘sume of which are not to be found in any other edition,) the Ordinances 
| in Chancery, &c. A copious index to the section completes this, its second 
and concluding, volume. 

The author of Tus Grear Pyramip,. Wuy was ir Bunt, anp 
| Wo purr rr? has, with immense labour, succeeded, as he believes, in 

confirming the surmise of the men of science who accompanied the 

French expedition into Egypt; namely, that the pyramids, which, as 
| they ascertained, were founded on certain geometrical principles, were 
| intended to perpetuate the standard by which they were constructed. To 
| the question, ‘* Who built the great Pyramid?” he replies that Noah was 
the probable originator of the work, and the sons of Joktan its probable 
builders. 

Among recent reprints are—the first volume of Tux Caxtons, which 
includes one half of that work, and forms the first instalment of a 
handsome and not high-priced library edition of the novels of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton, to be completed in forty-three volumes, one of which will be 
issued monthly by Messrs. Blackwood ;—Sam S.ick’s Wise Saws and 
Mopern Instances, a worthy sequel to the book that first made the 
name of the Clockmaker illustrious; it forms a volume of Hurst and 
| Blackett’s Standard Library ;—Smollett’s translation of that perennial 
book, Gr Bras, published by Mr. Bohn in one volume of 600 recs 
with 24 engravings by Smirke, and 10 etchings by George Cruik- 
shank ;—Exin-co-Bracu; on, litsu Lire Picrvures, a collection of 
magazine articles by the late W. H. Maxwell. Few readers of taste, 
we imagine, will deem them worthy of exhumation from the tomb in 
| which they have slept for a score or so of years, and it almost seems as if 
| the same misgiving had crossed the publisher’s mind, if we may Judge 
| from the blundering way in which he has suffered the printer to do his 
work, 

Mr. Henry Cooke has produced an historical romance, Tue Count DE 
Prxsevck, by a contrivance which we do not wish to see repeated. He 
has made a rasée of one of M. Soulié’s best novels, cutting it down from 
nine volumes to two, with the result which might be expected from such 
an operation. ‘The story, which passes in La Vendée previous to and 
during the revolutionary war, requires for its clear development the full 
space given to it in the original, for the personages are very numero 
their comings and goings as intricate as those of conspirators and their 
| secret pursuers usually are, and the tendency to confusion is increased 
by there being two Counts de Perbruck as like each other as the brothers 
in The Comedy of Errors. Mr. Cooke gives us little more than the dry 
and disjointed bones of the story; he plunges us into a hurly-burly, 
without caring to make us understand very clearly what it is all about, 
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Mrs. Robert Cartwright, the author of Pi.ermm Warxs: a CHAPLer 
or Memouzies, has visited the Crystal Palace, Kew Gardens, Versailles, 
and other holy places, and favoured the public with a series.of pensive 
platitudes on each oi them. 

We have before us a group of three books for boys. Incomparably 
the best of them is Watxs, Tatxs, Travets, anp Exp.orts oF Two 
Scnoornoyrs, by the Reverend J. C. Atkinson. It is a genuine book of 
British field sports, as they are practised or practicable by boys, and its, 
racy narrative will carry the young reader with delight through a con- 
siderable curriculum of natural history. Whoever wants a healthy and 
hearty gift-book for a boy may confidently order this one.—We can hardly 
say as much for Mr. Merideth Johnes’s Prixce Cuaruiz, THE Youne 
Cuevatier. We find no fault with its style, which is lively and agree- 
able enough, but decidedly object to its spirit and tendency. An attempt 
to indoctrinate the minds of British boys at this day with Jacobite = 
ciples is neither commendable nor likely to be very successful.—Tm 
Boy Voyacers; on, THE Preates or THe East, by Miss Bowman, ie 
creditable to the industry of the ae some of whose previous 
ductions appear to have been favourably received by boys—or by 
who buy books for them—which is not y the same The 

resent work strikes us as having too much the air of a made-up book to, 
be altogether acceptable to the juvenile critics upon whose decision its for~ 








tunes must depend in the last result. 





















































Professor Henry Attwell has translated from an unpublished original a 
fanvaL or GENERAL History ror THE Use or Scuoors. This 
little book of seventy pages is said by the translator to have been suc- 
cessfully employed for many years in the excellent school of Noorthey, 
in Holland, and to be in his opinion as nearly perfect of its kind as pos- 
sible. But the keenest razor will not shave by itself, and Professor 
Attwell does not warrant this manual to teach history without trouble to 
teacher or pupil; for it is in effect a syllabus of lectures, in each of 
which the pupil is to be well grounded before the corresponding portion 
of the text is committed to memory. 


In the composition of his Larry Grammar ror Erementary CLAsses 
it has been Mr. D'Arcy Thompson’s purpose to compress into a small 
compass all that is essentially requisite for a pupil during his first two 
years of studying Latin, and we think he has accomplished this in a very 
satisfactory manner. We notice a misprint in page 6, milites for militis ; 
and we are not content with the definition of cases, as ‘* ways of altering 
the termination of a word to suit its position in a sentence.’ The word 
osition is here used in a non-natural sense. But these are slight 
lemishss in a well-arranged and handy little book. 


Books, 
The West Indies and the Spanish Main, 
** Barchester Towers,” &c. 

Reynard the For. After the German version of Goethe. By Thomas James 
Arnold, Esq. With Illustrations from the Designs of Wilhelm von Kaulbach, 
The Great Pyramid. Wy was it Built? and Who built it? By John Tay- 
lor, Author of “‘ Junius Identified.” &c. 

Literary Reminiscences and Memoirs of Thomas Campbell, Author of “* The 
Pleasures of Hope,” &c. By Cyrus Redding. In two volumes, 

Studies on Pascal. By the late Alexander Vinet, D.D., Professor of Theology 
in Lausanne, Switzerland. Translated from the French, with an Appendix 
of Notes, partly taken from the Writings of Lord Bacon and Dr. Chalmers. 
By the Rev. Thomas Smith, M.A. 

The Church Distinguished ; or, the Christian Community in its Relations to 
the World, By Caleb Webb. 

Discourses. By William Anderson, LL.D. Second series. 

Jesuitism, Being a Review of the Comte de Montalembert’s Treatise, 
*« L’ Avenir Politique de l’Angleterre.” By William Brewer. 

The Quay of the Dioscuri : a History of Nicene Times; written in Greek, by 
Macarius, Merchant of Tunnies and Palamydes; and now Translated from 
two Alexandrian Manuscripts. 

School Series. Edited by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A., Chaplain-General to her 
Majesty’s Forces. Elements of Mensuration. Ry the Rev. John Hunter, 
M.A., Formerly Vice-Principal of the National Society’s College, Battersea. 
A Class Book of Geography, with Examination Questions. By William 
Hughes, F.R.G.S., Professor of Geography in Queen’s College, London. 
Prince Charlie, the Young Chevalier, By Merideth Johnes. With Eight 
Illustrations by Morgan. 

A Biographical Memoir of Constantine Simonides, Dr. Ph. of Stageira; with a 
Brief Defence of the Authenticity of his Manuscripts, By Charles Stewart. 
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Mr. Skeet announces for next week, ‘‘ Travels in Morocco,” a pos- 
thumous work by the celebrated African traveller, the late James 
Richardson. It is to be “edited by his Widow,” and wili be in two 
volumes, with numerous illustrations. 

Messrs. Rivingtons have nearly ready a work by Dr. Kaye, late Bishop 
of Lincoln, called ‘Some Account of the Chureh of Christ during the 
First Three Centuries, as illustrated from the Writings of Eusebius.” 

A “ Cambridge Scrap Book,” containing, in a pictorial form, a report 
on the Manners, Customs, and Pastimes of the University of Cambridge, 
is in the press of Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 

Two new novels, with a singular similarity of title, are announced 
at the same time by Mr. Bentley and Mr. William Tinsley. The first is 
“Undercurrents Overlooked,” by the author of “ Flemish Interiors ” ; 
and the second, ‘‘ Undercurrents,” by Mr. Vane St. John, the youngest 
member of the well-known family of writers. 

A new “ History of the County of Durham,” illustrated by engravings 
of the most curious specimens of ancient architecture in the county, is 
preparing for the press. The author of this work is Charles Butterworth, 
Esq., of Mainsworth. 

The Publishers’ Cirewlar states that a new periodical “ apparently 
aiming at a paper answering to the Spectator” is about to be established 
at Madras, under the title “All India.” It isto be published twice a 
month, and to comprise chiefly articles on Indian topics. 

Several interesting works have lately appeared at New York. Among 
them are the first volume of a great ‘‘ History of the Puritans,” by 
Samuel Hopkins; ‘Representative Men of the New Testament,” by 
Dr. Baldwin; “ Life among the Poor,” by the Reverend 8. B. Halliday ; 
“Highways of Travel,” by Mrs. Sweat; and ‘Life in Tuscany,” by 
Mrs. Crawford. 

A rather curious book, characteristic of the American mind of our 
day, is announced by Messrs. Lippincott and Co., New York. It is 
“ Footfalls on the Boundary of another World,” by Robert Dale Owen, 
and is to treat of all those things between heaven and earth which are 
not dreamt of in our philosophy. 

A new volume of M. Thiers’ “* Histoire du Consulat et de l'Empire,” 
is announced at Paris. The work had come to an apparent standstill for 
the last two years ; but it is now stated that the four last volumes will 
succeed each other at short intervals, so that the whole shall be completed 
before the end of 1860. 

The “Souvenirs de Madame Recamier,” lately published by Lévy, 
Paris, have had such an extraordinary success that they are followed al- 
ready by a host of announcements of the same kind. Most of these are 
mere compilations, but there is one noticeable book among them, “* La 
Vie et les Pensées de Madame de Svetchine,” edited by Count de Fal- 






























































New Epitrons. 
The Adventures of Gil Blas of Santillane. Translated from the French of 
Le Sage, by Thomas Smollett. A new edition, carefully revised, with twenty- 
four line engravings after Smirke, and ten etchings by George Cruikshank. 
Complete in one volume. 
The Cartons; a Family Picture. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Library 
edition. In two volumes, Volume I, ‘ 
A Series of Tales for Children. Translated from the German of Christoph Von 
Schmid. By Richard Cox Hales, M.A. of Magdalen Hall, and Rector of St. 
Martin, Carfax, Oxford. Second edition. 
The Practical Nature of the Theological Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, 
in a Letter to his Grace the Lord Archbishop of Dublin, occasioned by his 
Observations on that subject in his Essays on some of the Peculiarities of the 
Christian Religion. By the Reverend Augustus Clissold, M.A., formerly of 
Exeter College, Oxford. Second edition, revised and enlarged. : 
Sam Slick’s Wise Saws and Modern Instances; or What he Said, Did, or 
Invented, 


ALMANACK, 
The Farmer’s Almanack and Calendar for 1860. By Cuthbert W. Johnson, | 
Esq., F.R.S., and William Shaw, Esq. 
New Macazine, 
When a new magazine knocks for admission at the doors of the 
literary world, it is sure to be asked in every variety of tone, from 
friendly to surly, ‘‘ Why do you come here? Don’t you know that your 
class is too numerous already?” To these questions Macmillan's | 
Magazine = the best practical answer in its first number. The | 
complaint that there are too many magazines means in reality that the | 
ones are few in comparison with the bad and the indifferent. | 
here will always be a market for those of distinguished literary merit, 
among which Macmillan’s promises to hold a high place. The first 
paper, “Politics of the Present,” by the editor, is a masterly review of | 
the dynamical problem from its genesis in 1848 to the condition in 
which it now stands. The first three chapters of “Tom Brown at Ox- | 
ford” are an alluring instalment of what will doubtless prove to be a 
natural sequel to the hero’s “ School Days,” and one that will sustain the 
reputation achieved by that famous narrative. The last article in the 
number, “‘ Colloquy of the Round Table,” an imaginary conversation of 
the contributors at a monthly symposium, is the only one which inspires | 
us with some misgivings. Not that it is wanting in wit and fun, but 
we cannot forget how often the same thing has been tried since the ex- | 
ample was set in the “ Noctes Ambrosianz,” and never with ultimate 
success. We will try, however, not to let our recollections of the dead 
unfairly prejudice us against the living. ‘The many fail, the one suc- 
ceeds.” Among the other articles, all of which are worthy of the com- 
pany in which we find them, we ery! commend ‘Cobbett; or a 
R ural Ride,” by G.S. Venables and the late Henry Lushington ; and 
Paper, Pen, and Ink,” by Professor George Wilson, in which exact 
technical knowledge, and the results of the most far-reaching scientific 
inquiry move before us in spontaneous harmony with the poetry of a 
lively fancy. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Messrs. Longman and Co. announce a work in four volumes quarto, 
with maps and plans, published ‘‘ By Authority,” and entitled “The 
Siege of ebastopol : Journal of the Operations of the Royal Engineers, 
ng and Royal Naval Brigade, 1854-55.” 
esers. and Son have in the press a great illustrated work b 

Robert F. M‘Nair, Esq., Librarian to the Army and Navy Club, entitled 

The Colours of the British Army.” It will be issued in fortnightly 
parts, and give, = aqeeniete historical description, portraits of the | 

de : . 

gold and vilvee guidons ery regiment, printed in colours and 


‘ 





| surpass our late festival in honour of Robert Burns. 


| ever, must stot be freely 


loux, the well-known Legitimist nobleman. The work is to appear in 
the course of this month. 

Michel Lévy fréves have just published an interesting historical werk, 
based on original researches, called ‘ Les Juifs en France, en Italie, et 
en Espagne.” The author is M. J. Bédarride, one of the Judges of the 
Imperial Court of Montpelier. - 

The great book of the week in Paris is a brochure by M. Debrauz, 
entitled “‘ La Paix de Villafranca et les Conférences de Ziirich,” which 
gives most curious and seemingly trustworthy details about late political 
events. The authoris distinguished by another book which made a sen- 
sation in its time, the “‘ History of the Congress of Paris.” 

A Russian nobleman, Count Dmitry Tolstoy, has published at Brus- 
sels an interesting little book on German affairs, entitled ‘ Une Voix 
d’Allemagne.” It advocates the leadership of Prussia in the strongest 
terms. 

A new monthly review, after the model of the Revue des deux Mondes, 
has been established at Geneva. It is called ‘“‘ Reyue internationale.” 
The proprietors and contributors are said to be a number of French 
writers of distinction, living at Paris, who are seeking a vent for political 
opinions which they dare not express at home. 

The anniversary of the birth of Friedrich yon Schiller is about being 
celebrated by the Germans on a scale of grandeur which will probably 
Among the multi- 
tudinous literary productions brought forward by the event, there is one 
at least which deserves attention, viz., a collection of letters of the poet 
and his friends in his early years, forming a complete family correspon- 
dence, highly illustrative of Schiller’s character. The work is published 
under the superintendence of his only living daughter, Countess Emilie 


| yon Gleichen-Russwurm. 


A volume of Deutsche Forschungen (German Researches) consisting of 
newly discovered historical facts concerning the beginning of the Mo- 
narchy of the Ancient Goths, from the pen of Professor R. Képke, has 
just been published by Weidmann, Berlin, 

“On Tuesday,” says the Ayrshire Express, “the Reverend Mr. 
Waddell, of Girvan, read from his own pulpit a poetical tragedy, of 
which he is the author, entitled ‘ King Saul,’ illustrating the power of 
madness, superstition, and jealousy combined. It is a five-act tragedy, 
adhering throughout to the narrative as it appears in Holy Writ, and 
containing on every page delineations of character, and fine dramatic 
taste, which would not disgrace the pen of the greatest dramatists.” 

A correspondent supplies us with the following impromptu by the late 
Daniel O'Connell, which he believes has not before appeared in print. 
It was occasioned by an attack made on O’Connell, in the House, by 
three colonels—Perceval, Verner, and Sibthorpe. 

** Three colonels, in three different counties born, 
Sligo, Armagh, and Lincoln did adorn. 
The first of them in ignorance surpassed, 
The next in impudence, in both the last. 
The force of nature could no farther £0; 
To beard the third, she shaved the other two.” 





Ghe Cheatres. 
Mr. Augustus Harris, the lessee of the Princess's Theatre, has again 
shown his proficiency as a stage-manager by the production of a melo- 
drama called the Master Passion, or the Outlaws of the Adriatic. The 
action of this work takes place in medixval Venice, being borrowed from 
a piece by M. Séjour, entitled Les Noces Vénctiennes, which name, how- 
translated into the “ Brides of Venice,” as the 
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story relates to an imaginary descendant of Marino Faliero, who, indig- 
nant that the State will not remove the noted black cloth from his 
ancestor's effigy, puts himself at the head of a band of outlaws, but 
afterwards repents and marries the daughter of his principal enemy, 
Orsevlo, chief of the “ten,” though the old man, swayed by the master 
passion, hatred, breaks his heart at seeing a very pretty quarrel, that 
has thriven for centuries between the Falicri and the Orsevli, so com- 
fortably settled. Indifferently acted this would be an effective melo- 
drama, were it not encumbered with prolix dialogue, which answers no 
purpose but the interruption of progress and the consequent fatigue of 
the audience. The scenery, partly new, partly taken from Mr. Charles 
Kean’s decorations of the Merchant of Venice, is extremely beautiful ; 
the living ¢asleaur are admirably composed; and there is a characteristic 
dance of outlaws conceived and executed in the best spirit. As a 
spectacle, therefore, the Master Passion is altogether unexceptionable. 

At the Adelphi there is a new farce, called 4 Row on the Premises, ex- 
hibiting the very complicated disturbance that arises, when a gentleman, 
in pursuit of a married lady, mistakes her place of residence, and in- 
terrupts the domestic peace of a perfectly innocent couple. The French 
piece, on which it is founded, Les Weli-Melo de la Rue Meslay, made a 
great sensation at Paris, but its humour is so peculiar to the atmosphere of 
the Palais Royal that a corresponding success is scarcely to be anticipated 
in London. 


PanisiaN THEATRICALS, 

At the Odéon, there is a new drama in four acts, written by MM. La- 
font and Béchard, and adorned with the formidable title Le Passd d’ une 
Femme. Aromantic lady, the daughter of a divorced couple, and the 
wife of a respectable manufacturer, is greatly addicted to the writings of 
a certain sentimental poetess, and far too much inclined to run away 
with a Werther-ish young German, by profession a composer of music. 
She is, however, saved by the warning voice of the poctess, who has her- 
self “gone wrong,” and is no other than her own parent, from whom she 
has been parted in infancy. As a recompence for this virtuous deed, the 
contrite Sappho, who has lived as a sort of Pariah, is allowed to reside 
with her daughter and son-in-law. 

The Théatre-Déjazet is ina very flourishing condition. No less than 
four or five new pieces have already been produced there, and all have been 
successful. They are generally of too trivial a nature for minute analysis. 

Madame Roger de Beauvoir, celebrated a score of years ago as Mademoi- 
selle Doze, the pupil and imitator of Mademoiselle Mars, died on the 22d 
ult. She had long retired from the stage, the latter portion of her life 
being entirely devoted to light literature. 





Music. 

Jenny Lind is again devoting her powers—which, it is said, remain 
unimpaired—to purposes of benevolence. On Friday last week, at 
Dublin, an address was presented to her by the Duke of Leinster, the 
Lord Chancellor, the Archbishop of Dublin, and the other Governors of 
Mercer's Hospital in that city, expressing their thanks for the munificent 
gift of her services on the occasion of the Handel Centenary. M. and 
Madame Goldschmidt haye taken up their permanent abode in this 
country ; and the public may once more hope to enjoy the pleasure de- 
rived from her transcendant talents on such occasions as the above. It 
was for the benefit of Mercer's Hospital that Handel gave the first per- 
formance of The Messiah, which, it is now ascertained, was performed at 
Dublin in 1742, before this greatest of all musical works had been heard 
in London, 

During Mademoiselle Piccolomini’s late visit to Dublin she was re- 
ceived with extraordinary enthusiasm by the warm-hearted amateurs of 
that city. A party of young gentlemen having sent her a superbly 
bound copy of Yon Giovanni, to mark their delight from her performance 
of Zerlina, received from her a very graceful acknowledgment of the 
present. ‘Should Heaven,” she said in her letter of thanks, ‘“ accord 
me the power to revisit the city of my sympathies, that dear Dublin, I 
hope to be able to express in words better than in these hasty lines my 
lively sense of gratitude towards those gentlemen who have conceived the 
graceful idea of giving me so beautiful a present. I encourage myself 
with the flattering hope of assuring them in person hereafter how much 
I prize their gift. I could wish that my dear Irish knew that I can 
never forget the proofs of kind sympathy they have given me, and that 
neither time nor distance can ever obliterate them from my recollection.” 
The fair prima donna goes to Petersburg for the winter, but is re- 
engaged by Mr. Smith for next spring. 

Mr. Smith has received a renewed lease of Drury Lane Theatre for 
seven years at a rent of 4500/7. perannum. At the meeting when this 
lease was granted the proprictors congratulated the lessee on his past 
successes, and on his having been able, during the last seven years, to 
pay above 30,0007. of rent, besides expending many thousand’ pounds in 
decorations and property for the theatre. 

At the Crystal Palace, on Saturday last, an admirable selection from 
the works of Bishop was performed by the London Glee and Madrigal 
Union. The programme consisted of a number of the finest quartets, 
quintets, and other concerted pieces, with a few songs, taken from the 
composer’s operas; and their effect was heightened by the orchestral 
accompaniments played by the excellent Crystal Palace band. The spa- 
cious concert hall was crowded to overflowing; and the performances 
excited a degree of enthusiasm which we have rarely witnessed. We 
rejoiced to see that the English public are still ready to ** give honour 
due” to the greatest of English musicians. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER l, 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Joun Batsrone, Tooley Street, builder, 

Bankrupts.—Brenxett Barnerr, Burlington Gardens, Bond Street, picture- 
dealer—W inu1am Layton, Landport, Portsea, Hants, bootmaker—Wiiu1am CueEs- 
wortH CALDWELL, Nassau Place, Commercial Road East, tailor—James BARNARD 
junior, Aldershott, victualler-—Grorce Krixperstey Jackson, Elizabeth Street, 
South Pimlico, grocer—Estuer Lovisa Mayne, Exeter, milliner—Tuomas SimisTER, 
Liverpool, pastrycook—Samvurt Russe.t, West Hartlepool, builder. 

Seotch Sequestrations.—Carswk1t, Johnstone, Renfrewshire, grocer—Ferevson, 
St. Evox, Ayr, slater—Mvurpocn, Glasgow, merchant—M‘Nee and Co., Bellfield, 
Lanark and Dumbarton, printers—Overbury, Edinburgh, solicitor—Grant, Crom- 
dale and Inverallen, Elgin, cattle-dealer. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 4. 
Bankruptey Annulled.—W1i11am Coventry Oak and CHaries Hastrnos SNow, 
Blandford Forum, Dorset, bankers. 
Ban 3.—Warrer Paitiirs Guxxyon, Liverpool, clothier—PrrcrvaL Tun- 
staLL, Golden Hill, Staffordshire, builder—Wituiam Atrwexis, Arundel Street, 





Strand, licensed victualler—Cuar.es Korser, Vigo Street, Regent Street, woollen- 
draper—Samvet Waxrers and Tuomas Watrers, Caverswall, Staffordshire, cattle- 
dealers—Lrnon Mictarp and Ricnarp Haxcover, Birmingham, chasers—Wit- 
t1AM Rex, Dunsford Farm, Wandsworth, cow-keeper—Epwarp LeaTHERLAND, 
Tipton, Staffordshire, licensed victualler—Cuartes WiLLMeER, Liverpool, newspapers 
proprietor—Tuomas Henry Famnatt and WiLiiaM SvrTer, jun» London Road, 
ironmongers—Brxjamin Getpart Goopr, Scratage Brickfields, Heston, brick- 
maker—WILLIAM MAYNARD AYLwarp, Doctor's Commons, wine-merchant— 
Josern Porter and Co., Lancashire, screw-bolt manufacturers, 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 






















































































Saturd, Monday Tuesday.) Wednes., Thurs, | Friday. 
3 per Cent Consols..esessecerere vet 968 } 6 | 964 96 96 
Ditto for Account .... ‘a 964 96 9 
3 per Cents Reduced | 943 | 943 | 944 cr “4 
New 3 per Cents os 94} 8% | OF 94} 943 4 
Long Annuities = — | — i) 2 | —_— 
Annuities 1885 eoee . _ 7k > | 173 17% 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent .... --| 227 | 227 s 227 227 227 
India Stock, 10} perCent ..... pe an: fa, | 223 2u4 2u4 
Exchequer Bills, 1}d. per diem.. ‘| 30 «|| «(31 } mee 31 
Exchequer Bonds, 185) ......... te | _— _— | _— — 
India Bonds 4 per Cent ...........006 {2dis. | —— } i2pn. | — 2 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian .5p.Ct, - French .oscsccceeecseees 4ip.ct. -— 
Belgian .. Ai- —— | Mexican . s= 22 
Ditto... +24— —— | Peruvian ...... 44 —- 90; 
Brazilian. t§— 101} Portuguese 1853 . w—=— 45 
Buenos Ayres t-— 80 Russian .....++ t= -— 
Chilian..... &t— los Sardinian . t= s6y 
Danish .. 5 = —— | Spanish .3......s00+ t— 44 
 ezliaipileintonianeate niet 3 — | —— | DittoNew Deferred ......3 — 32} 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .24 — 664 | Ditto Passive .......cceeeeeee oes -—- 
Ditto ...ccccccecerecs ot = 99, | Turkish........ 6‘— 78h 
French ..... ee t= | -—_— | Vemesesia ..cccccccesceces oe 2 
SHARES. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— | , Banxs— | 
Bristoland Exeter......+++++++! 994 | Australasian ......scceeeeeeeees S24 
Caledonian.........ss0+ ° ° 924 British North American, . -—— 
Chesterand Holyhead . -_— CRE .ccccce occcccce 65) 
Eastern Counties........ oe 56 Colonial ........++00s . —_— 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ | 79 Commercial of London ,......++. —— 
Glasgow and South-Western... -_ | Engl. Scotsh.& Australian Chtd. 163 
Great Northern ........+ssee05+ 1013 LONdOD ....ceeeseeeee . ° — 
Great South. and West. Ireland. -- London and County .. 31 
Great Western.......sseeeeeeee London Chrtd. Bnk. o' 22) 
Lancashire and Yorkshire...... 97 London Joint Stock..... oocceee aug 
Lancaster and Carlisle.......... — London and Westminster ...... 52} 
London, Brighton ,& South Coast 1133 National Bank .....+++++ eeeeeee —_ 
London and Blackwall......... 66 National Provincial eee —_ 
London and North-Western.... 95 New South Wales.. ee — 
London and South-Western.... 954 | Oriental .....++++ it 
Manchester, Sheffield,& Lincoln 35} | Ottoman «see seereee ° 17 
Midland .....cccccccesssceseess 106% | Provincial of Ireland. 73h 
Midland Great Western (Ireland —_ South Australia.. 3 
Werth Britigh...cccccsccscceses 594 Union of Australia. 49 
North-Eastern—Berwick. ° 89 Union of London... eee 27 
North-Eastern—York.......... 74 [ UMity.cccecccceccccerecsererees _ 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 34g ; Docxs— 
Scottish Central .......++s+00+5 il | East and West India .........+. 119 
Scottish Midland......... : _ } London ....ceseeeee . 664 
South Eastern and Dover 76 | St. Katherine. ee a 
Eastern of France. 26 | Victoria ...... PPTTTTTT Tritt eee 1033 
East Indian... oees 101} | MisceLLansove— 
Geelong and Melbourne ...... — | Australian Agricultural 304 
Grand Trunk of Canada..,.... ang | British American Land, 2 
Great Indian Peninsular . 98} | Cee senchasabancense —_ 
Great Western of Canada .. 143 Crystal Palace ..... eeeres iF 
Paris and LyOns ......+e+00+- Electric Telegraph .... 105 
Mines— General Steam......... _— 
Australian...... covcceee teeceee) London Discount.., 3 
Brazilian Imperial.. 3 National Discount......,...+. e* 4 
Ditto St. John del Rey. 10} Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 78) 
Cobre Copper......+.. 49 Royal Mail Steam, . 52 
Rhymney [rom.....cseeeseeeees 23 South Australian . (-_— 
BULLION. Per oz. | . =. om «ca =. ‘a 
ri i 3 Sopper, Brit. Cakes £107 o 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £317 9 on i 2464. 7 ae 
Mexican Dollars .....s.e+-s00+ + © © © | Lead, British Pig ... 2315 0.. 2615 © 
Silver in Bars, Standard....... °° @06080 Steel, Swedish Keg.. 19 0 0.. 0 0 0 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Noy. 4. 
® of e 6) ee . & 
Wheat,R. 0. 40to45 | Fine ....., 46to48 Pine...... 65t068 | Indian Corn. 32 to 38 
Fine...... 45—47 Foreign,R. 383—50 Peas, Hog... 34—37 | Oats, Feed.. 18—20 
Red, New. 36—42 | White F. 53—55 Maple .... 39 | Fine .... 21—28 
ae 43—45 Rye .....00 28 — 30 White. | Poland... 21—24 
White Old 43—47 Barley...... 24—27 Blue Fine .... 24—26 
Fine ....0. 47—50| Malting .. 34—40) Beans, | Potato.... 24—27 


New....., 38—45 Malt, Ord... 56—64 Harrow... 39—46 Fine.... 27—28 











WEEKLY AVERAGE. | 
For the Week ending Oct, 29. | 
! 





Wheat ..... 438. 14. 30s. 4d 
Barley ..... 35 6 38 9 
Oats ....... 20 Peas....... 38 2 
FLOUR. 
Town -made ........++. per sack 43s. to 46s. 
Seconds .......... eecvecececece 33 — 37 
Essex and Suffolk, on boardship3t — 33 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 30 — 32 
American . 







Camadian ......seceseeeees 2% — 27 
Bread, 5j4. to 74d. the 4lb. loaf. | 








SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 





Wheat .... 42s. + 209. 1d, 

Barley.... 35 7 39 4 

Oats...... 21 2 eves 38 OG 
PROVISIONS. 


Butter—Best Fresh, 16s. 0d. dos. 

Carlow, 5i. 14s. to 5!. 16s, per ewt. 
Bacon, Irish ...........per cwt. 60s. — 63, 
Cheese, Cheshire, fine .....-.+.+ a — 80 


Hams, York .. 
Eggs, French, per 120 








BUTCHERS’ MBAT. 
CaTILe- MARKET.” 


Heap or CaTtLe at TES 





















































‘. d. a. d. a. d. CaTTLe-MaRKET. 

Beef... 3 Oto3 8 to 10 to 4 6 to 410 Monday. Thursday. 

Mutton 3 2—3 6— 4—4 8—5 2)! Beasts... 6,540 ..... 1,516 

Veal... 3 O—3 4— Oo—4 8—5 0/ Sheep..28,620..... 4,500 

Pork... 3 0—3 8— 2—4 4—4 8| Calves. 165 220 

Lamb. 0 0—0 O— O0—0 0-0 0/| Pigs... G40 wrens 130 

To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. | WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 56s. to 75s. | Down Tegs .......... perlb. 1944. to a 

Mid and East Kentditto..... 84 — 147 Half-bred Wethers ........... 168 — 17 

Sussex ditto......ccescececeee 52 — 65 | Leicester Fleeces ... -7 — 8 

Parnham ditto ........ seseee O — © | Combing Skins ........... see 13 — 16 

HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SmiTnrixty. Wauitscmarsc. ComBERLaMD. 

Hay, Good cscccesee 708. CO 758. ceccceeeces TB. tO SH8. «+e 60s. to 88s. 

Inferior . 55 ee 50 — 70 6 — 75 
New ... 0 o-— 0 o- 
Clover ....... 90 97 — 105 +» 100 — 105 
Wheat Straw . 28 232 — & au -—- & 

GROCERIES. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d.} Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 6d. to be. 6d. 
Congou, fine ...........2 1 —2 4 Brandy, Best Brands..... 9-99 
Pekoe, flowery .........4 @® —5 0 | Cotton, N. Orleans.perlb. 5 — 0 & 

In bond— Duty Is. 5d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 39 0 — 39 6 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 80s. Od. to 96s. 0d.| Guano, Peruvian. perton.280 0 — 0 @ 
Good Ordinary ........ 538. Od. to 56s. Od.| Tallow P. ¥.C.,.perewt.60 6 — © 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) , ° Od. Town ....ss«-+0-5 62 6 = © © 

Rice, Ame. dr.Carolina.. 20s. 0d. to 25s. 6¢.| Rape Oil, English refined 36 ¢—37 0 

Sugar, Muscovado,average.. 26s. 8}d. Brown.....-.++ 36 0 — 37 © 

WestIndiaMolasses.... 139. 0d. to 16s. 6¢.| Linseed Oil..... 273 —27 6 

POTATOES. Cocoa -nut Oi!. | 4 =3 : 
ent and Essex Regents..ton, Os.to 0s./ Palm Oil.....+++++ee-s+++ - 

” Shaws © | Linseed Oil-cake, per ton .185 0 — © ®@ 

Coals Hetton........0002 19 8 = 0 0 
Teed ..cceccececres OO mm © 
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ALBERT SMITH’S CHINA IS 

NOW OPEN every night (but Saturday) at 8 o'clock, 

and Tvespay and Sarvrpay afternoons at 3 o'clock. Stalls, 

‘s. which can be taken at the Box-office , Egyptian Hall, daily 
Trom tl till 5 ; Area, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. 


MHE SCHILLER CENTENARY 
FESTIVAL will be celebrated at the CRYSTAL PA- 
LACE on Tuvrspay next, Novemser 10th. The Programme, 
as arranged by the London German Committee, will com 
| oy 3 among other things a performance of Romberg’s music 
Schiller’s Lay of the Bell, by nearly one thousand per- 
formers, conducted by Mr. Benedict ; an address by Dr. 
Kinkel ; Violin Solo by Herr W ieniawski ; concluding with 
a Festival Cantata by Herr Frieligrath, the music composed 
by Herr Pauer, during the performance of which the 
Colossal Bust of Schiller, modelled for this Festival by Herr 
André Grass, will be unveiled. 

At dusk a Grand Torchlight Procession, the Choral per- 
formance by various German Associations, will take place on 
the Upper Terraces and in the Gardens. 

mn at 10. To commence at half-past One. Admission 
ls. ; children under 12, 6d. Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. and 10s. 
Tickets may be had at the Committee Rooms, Seyd’s Hotel, 
Pinsbury quare ; at Exeter Hall, and at the Crystal Palace, 


" Y 
rT ECTURES especially addressed to 
TEACHERS, will be delivered at the SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON MUSEUM, on the following Moy pay evenings at 
ht o'clock. 
l4th November.—THE BUDRUM SCULPTURES in the 
itish Museum, and their relation to Architecture. By 
C. T. NEWTON, Esq., M.A., Student of Christchurch, 
Oxford 
i November.—-ON THE CHEMISTRY OF FOOD. By 
Dr. LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S., Superintendent of the 

Animal and wend A ‘ollee’ tions, South Kensington Museum. 
28th November N THE PREPARATION OF FOOD. By 

Dr. LANKES y M.D., F.R.S., & 
5th December—ON LESSE NING THE IRKSOMENESS OF 

INSTRUCTION. By the Rev. W. H. BROOKFIELD, 

M A., One of her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. 
12th December—HOW TO SLT ABOUT THE BUILDING 

OF A SCHOOL. By HARRY CHESTER, Esq 
19th December—0N THE PROGRESS OF SEEING. By 

Dr. G. KINKEL, Formerly Professor of the History of 

Art and Civilization in the University of Bonn. 

The Lecture Theatre will hold 450 Persons. 350 se rats will 
be reserved exclusively for Se rs, Schoolmistresses, 
Pupil-teachers, &c.; who upon application and registering 
their names will obtain tickets at 6d. each for the whole 
course. Tickets for the remaining 100 seats will be issued 
at 4s. each for the course, or Is. each lecture, when there 
may be room in the Theatre. Tickets may be obtained at 
the Museum and Offices, and at Messrs. Cuarway and Hatt, 
193, Piccadilly. 

By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


ENSON’S WATCHES, 
“ Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning Post. 
GOLD, 4 to 100 Guineas. SILVER, 2 to 50 Guineas. 
Send two stamps for Bewson’s Ituvsrrarep Warcn 
Paurucets, Watches sent to all parts of the World, free per 




















__ Band 34, LUDGATE HILL, London, E.C. 


(VOAL.—The Three Pits Coal, nea nearly 
equal to the best Wallsend, delivered free, 19s. per ton. 

May be ordered of the keepers of most of the branch post- 
offices, or by letter of Mr. HERBERT CLARKE, Coal De- 
partment, Great Northern Railway Station, King’s Cross, N. 


EAL and SONS’ EIDER DOWN 
QUILTS, from One Guinea to Ten Guineas. Also 
GOOSE DOWN QUILTS, from 8s. 6d. to 24s. List of Prices 
Sizes sent free by post. HEAL and SONS’ NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS and PRICE 
LIST OF BEDDING also sent post free.—196, Tottenham 


d, 


STHMA.—DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 


WAFERS give instant relief and a rapid cure of 
asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the 
breath and lungs. They have a most pleasant taste. 
Price Is. Hd., 2s. 9d., and wn box. Sold by all Medi- 


v 
YDROPATHY. —poctor WwW. 


ALFRED JOHNSON, Author of “‘ BEDSIDE LET- 
TERS ON HYDROPATHY,” and Son of Dr. Edward John- 
gon, of Great Maivern, England, has opened an Hydropathic 
Bstadlishment at Delgany, in the midst of the renowned 
‘and beautiful scenery of the County Wicklow, one mile and 
e@halffrom the Delzany Station on the Dublin and Wicklow 
Railway; 15 from Dublin ; and 10 from Kingstown, where 
the Steamers from Holyhead, &c., land their passengers. 
The air is as bracing, the water as pure, and the scenery 
as beautiful, as at Malvern. Terms—2/. 2s. to 3/. 3s. per 
week. 

G 7 + 

ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 

and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are 
uested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8, 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an as- 
sortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY 
PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, 
as cannot be appr. vached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
ht Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
32. 15s. to 331. 1%s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
51. 12s. ; Steel Fenders, 27. 15s. to 111.; ditto, with rich or- 
molu ornaments, from 27. 15s. to 18/.; Chimney-pieces, from 
1. 8s. to 89/7. ; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4/. 4s 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 


radiating hearth-plates. 

EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS, 

—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 

ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate display of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguish: 














with 


ed in this country. 
Bedsteads, from..... seseeseeces 128. 6d. to 207. Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from. e+e 88. Od. to GI. Os. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from secee 68. Od. to 71. 7s. cach. 
(All other kinds at the same ote. 
Pare Colza Oil 4s. per gallon. 


ISH-COVERS AND HOT-WATER 


DISHES in every material, in great variety, and of 
the newest and most recherché patterns. Tin Dish-covers, 
6s. 6d. the set of six ; 
six; clegant modern patterns, 35s. 64. to 62s. 6a. the set ; 

tannia Metal, with or without silver plated handles, 
32. 11s. to 42. 4s. the set; Sheffield plated, 10/. to 161. 10s. the 
set; Block Tin Hot water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. 
to ; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 77s.; Electro-plated on 
Nickel, full size. 1. Us. 


- . 
ILLIAM 8. BURTON’S GENERAL 
ope TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 

be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 

of Illastrations = his iNimited Stock of Electro and 
Bheffield Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 









‘Chimney Kitehen Ranges, Lamps, Gascliers, Tea 
‘Urns and Ketttes, Tea Trays, Clocks, Table Cuticry. Baths 
and Totlet , Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bed- 


, Bedroom Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and 
Plans “of the Sixteen large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford 
ap 1, la, 2, and 3, Newman Street ; and 4, ’s, and 6, 
Perry's Place, London.— Established 1820. 


’ 


Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 27s. Od. the set of | 
| are porous, light in texture 
on like an ordinary stockir 








USTRALIAN COUPONS.—The 
Coupons on the Bonds of the Victoria and South Aus- 
tralian Governments, due in Janvary, 1860, DISCOUNTED 
by the SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING COMPANY, 54, 
Old Broad Street, E.C. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, and Gawler. Approved drafts negotiated 
and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi- 
ness is conducted direct with Victoria, New South Wales, 
and also the other Australian Colonies, through the Com- 
pany’s Agents. Apply = 54, Old Broad Street, London. 
E.c. VILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, November 1, 1 59. 


a MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
QcorrisH EQUITABLE LIFE AS- | 


XE SOCIETY. Instrrvrep 1831. 
E—26, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
The Profits are divide “l eve ry three years, and wholly be- 
long to the Members of the Society. The last division took 
place, at Ist March, 1859, and from the results of it is taken 
the following 








OF ADDITIONS. 
A Poricy ror 1000/., patep Ist Marcu, 1832, 

is now increased to 1654/. 9s. 5d. Supposing the age of the 
Assured at the date of entry to have been 40, these Addi- 
tions may be surrendered to ‘the Society for a present pay 
ment of 363/. 17s. 8d., or such surrender would not only 
redeem the entire premium on the Policy, but also entitle 
the party to a present payment of 104/. 4s., and in both cases 
the Policy would receive future triennial additions. 

THE EXISTING ASSURANCES AMOUNT TO. £5,272,367 


EXAMPLE 














THE ANNUAL REVENUE 187,240 
THE ACCUMULATED FUND (arising solely 
from the Contributions of Mem Jevccvercccee 1,194,657 


ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 

WM. PINLAY, Secretary. 
LONDON OFFICE—26, Poultry, E.C. 

ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 


ENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 


re respectfully informed that this Starcu is 
RY, 











G L 


THE LADIE 
EXCLUSIV ELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUND 
and Her Masesry’s Launpress says, that 
although she has tried 
Wurearen, Rice, anv ormer Powper Starcues, 
she has found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, 
which is THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
See that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
WOTHERSPOON and Co. Graseow anv Lonpon. 


EETH.—By her Majesty’s Royal 

Letters Patent.—Newly-invented Application of Che- 
mically Prepared India-rubber in the construction of arti 
ficial Teeth, Gums, and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSE- 
LEY, sole inventor and patentee.—A new, original, and in 
valuable invention, consisting in the adaptation, with the 
most absolute perfection and success, of CHEMICALLY 
PREPARED INDIA-RUBBER, as a lining to the gold or 
bone frame. All sharp edges are avoided; no spring wires 
or fastenings are required; a greatly-increased jom of 








suction is supplied ; a natural elasticity, hitherto wholly | 


unattainable, and a fit, perfected with the most unerring 
accuracy,are secured; while, from the softness and flexi- 
bility of the agents employed, the greatest support is given 
to the adjoining teeth when loose or rendered tender by 
the absorption of the gums.—9, Lower Grosvenor Street, 
Grosvenor Square, London; M4, Gay treet, Bath; and le, 
Eldon Square, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
DR. DE soba? 8 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, COUGMS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
NEURALGIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, (INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. The recorded 





investigations of numberless eminent British and Foreign , 


medical practitioners have placed beyond the reach of cavil 
the fact that no invalid can possibly realize the full benefits 
of Cod Liver Oil, who does not take Dr. de Jongh’s cele- 
brated pure Light-Brown Oil. 


Opinion of R. M. LAWRANCE, Esq., M.D., 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
Ophthalmic Surgeon to the Great Northern Hospital, 
-, &e. 

“T have frequently tested your Cod Liver Oil, and so im 
pressed am I with its superiority that I invariably prescribe 
it in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am re- 
commending a genuine article, and not a manufactured 
compound, in which the effi pay of of this invaluable medicine 
is destroyed.’ 

Sold onty in Impentat Half- pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and labelled with Dr. pEJonoH’ sstamp 
and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 
GEXUINE, by respectable Chemists. 

Sore Consionets, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. 77, STRAND, London, W.C. 
*," A Pamphlet on Cod Liver Oil, with cases of cure, sent Post 
Free on application to Dr. de Jongh’s Consignees. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects,is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn roundthe 
body, while the requisite resisting po ver is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwardea by post, on 
the circumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE 














8, PICCADILLY. 

A Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. ; postage, }*, 
A Double Truss, 31s. 6d.. 42s., and 52s. 6d. ; posta ze, ls. 8d, 
An Umbilical Trass, 42°. and 52s. 6d. ; postage, Is. 10d. 

Post-oftice orders to be made pay able to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


7LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 


1, &c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK. 
NESS and SWELLING of #8, SPRAINS, &. Taey 
ne a inexpensive, and are drawn 
Price, from 7s. 62. to 16s. each 
























Postage 4d. 
JOHN WHITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 


| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 


—Tumours, Cancers, and Bad Breasts.—If any depar- 
ture from health requires carlier attention than another, to 
prevent disastrous consequences, it is the class of disease 
now under review. To save hazard and future pain the bud- 
ding tumour must have early attention, or days of discom- 
fort and nights of disquietude will be the sufferer’s portion. 
Whenever the ailment first appears, after fomenting the 
spot with warm water, Holloway’s Ointment must be ener- 
getically rubbed on the part till a considerable quantity is 
absorbed. The Pills, too, must be commenced with early. 
If these remedies be diligently persevered in, the simple tu- 
mour or the fell cancers are arrested. In cases of bad breasts, 
with or without milk fever, relief is almost instantaneous. 





SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 
—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Barspensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
ofits refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. 4 t, 
8s. pint. Briedenbach's Royal Distillery of Flowers, 157s, 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne’ 8. 


- * To 
AILEY’S PATENT INSTANTA- 
NEOUS RAZOR WARMER.—Persons purchasing 
Dressing Cases should be careful to see that they contained 
one of these unique and useful appendages ; adding but little 
to the price, but greatly to the comfort of those who shave. 
“The water is heated in a twinkling.”—Spectator, June 





18, 1859. 
To be hadof ironmongers, cutlers, perfumers, and at fancy 


repositories. 
URNITURE. Where to Buy, What to 
Buy. COMPLETE FURNISHING 


Buy, How to 

| GUIDES, Illustrated by 300 Engravings (gratis), and post 
free, of P. and 8. Beyrvs, City Furniture Warehouses, 91, 

93, and 95, City Road. Country Orders delivered free to any 
part of the kingdom, and exchanged if not approved. In- 

| spection invited. Note the 15/. Rosewood or Walnut Draw- 

ing Room Suits covered in Velvet. Brussels Carpets, 2s. 3}d. 


per yard. 
tae hl aaae 

w W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitting 

@ warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, "for naval and military officers, 
and cadets, midshipme n, and civilians; clothing for gentle- 
men’s home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and civi- 
lians’ dress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits ; furniture for camp, bar- 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every variety of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., suited 
to all climates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M. 
Dockyards), Woolwich. 


HE TALKING CHANDELIER.— 
HUGHES'S PATENT SLIDING ATLAS INDI- 
CATING CHANDELIERS render accidents by GAS EX- 
PLOSIONS IMPOSSIBLE. This Chandelier informs the 
whole household—like a shrill railway whistle—immediately 
an escape of gas takes place, consequently no light need be 
taken near the room. 
ATLAS WORKS, Hatton Garden; 
ane Ges-# fitters in town and country 


ME 


| TOOTH- BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair-Brushes, 
| Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
| 
| 











and to be obtained of 


“PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855. 
TCALFE, BINGLEY AND 


co."8 NEW PATTERN and PENETRATING 





Sponges: and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per- 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the tecth and clean them most 
effectually —the hairs never come loose. M.. B., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
| Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
| 6d. each ; of Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
| 2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
} 1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
| from Holles Street, London. 

| 


DINNEFORD'S” 
URE FLUID MAGN ESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
| eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
| gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
| forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Divneronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im- 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout tl the Empire. 











In Monthly Numbers, price Sixpence, THE 


PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. 


By Greorecr Henry Lewes, 
Author of the “ Life of Goethe,” ‘‘ Sea-side 
Studies,” &c. 
No. XI., published this day, contains— 


FEELING AND THINKING. 


To he completed in Two Volumes, with numerous 
Engravings. 
Vol. I. is published, price 6s. 
WituiM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





This day is published, 
HANDBOOK OF GEOLOGICAL 
TERMS AND GEOLOGY. 


By Davip Pacer, F.G.S. 
io crown 8vo. price 6s. 
BY THE 


Third Edition, price 1s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY 


| With Engravings on Wood, and Glossarial Index. 


SAME AUTHOR, 


"I. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, price 6s. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, 
DESCRIPTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL. 
With Engravings, and Glossary of Scieutitic Terms, 
WituiaM Brack woop and Sox-, Edinburgh and 
London. 





NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S 
ROYAL ATLAS 
or 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Part IV. is now published, conrarnrne— 
| CHART OF THE WORLD ON MERCATOR’S 
PROJECTION. 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC OCEAN, 
TURKEY IN EUROPE. 
THE BALTIC SEA. 
EUROPEAN RUSSIA. 

This Atlas will be completed in Ten parts, price 
10s. 6d. each, and will form a handsome portable Vo- 
lume, size 20 x 13] inches, consisting of a ecies of 
original and authentic M aps. constructed by ALEX. 
Ketrn Jouystox, F.R.G.S., Author of the “ Physical 
Atlas,” &c. ; beautifully en: on ived and coloured in the 
finest style by W. and A. K. Joussvror, with a 
Index to each Map. 

Witu1aM Biackwoop and Soxs, Edinburgh and 
London. 
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R. JOHNSON’S TABLE-TALK.— 

Some curious records of personal intercourse 

with Dr. Johnson have been discovered in Australia. 

These papers are the Notes of an Irish Clergyman, Dr. 

Campbell, who visited England in 1775. They have 

been printed in Sydney, and a full account of them is 
given in the new number of the Edinburgh Review. 


ELECTRICAL INFLUENCE IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE 








Just published, price Is. free by post for fourteen 


stamps, 
ECOND LIFE; or ELECTRICAL 
NERVOUS FORCE: a medical work intended 
for the special perusal of all who are suffering from 
the various forms of nervous and physical debility, aud 
the distressing ulterior consequences to which they 
lead ; with practical Observations on the great Cura- 
tive power of Electro-Galvanism in the treatment of 
those Disorders, by infusing tone and vigour in con- 
stitutions relaxed or debilitated from various enerva- 
ting causes. Illustrated with cases compiled from the 
note-buok of a Registered Medical Practitioner of 
twenty years’ standing. 
Published by Many, 39, Cornhill, and of all 
Box 
TRUBNER AND CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


This day is published, in crown 8vo. cloth boards, 
price 3s. 6d. 


THE BIGLOW PAPERS. 


By J. R. Lowrett. Reprinted from the last American 
Edition, with the sanction of the Author. Newly 
edited, and accompanied with a preface, by the 
Author of “* Tom Brown’s Schooldays.” 

“But for real unmistakeable genius,—for that 
glorious fulness of power which knocks aman down at 
a blow for sheer admiration, and then makes him rush 
into the arms of the knocker-down, and swear eternal 
friendship with him, for sheer delight, the ‘ Biglow 
Papers’ stand alone.”—Exrtract from Editor’s Pre- 


Sace. quseaasen 
REYNARD THE FOX. 
AFTER THE GERMAN VERSION OF GOETHE. 
By Tuomas J. Anyoxp, Esq. 

‘* Fair jester’s humour and merry wit, 
Never offend, though smartly they hit.” 
With Seventy Illustrations, after the celebrated de- 
signs by Wiiuetm von Kavipacn. Royal &vo. 
Printed by Clay, ontoned Paper, and elegantly bound 
in embossed cloth, with appropriate Design after 
Kaulbach, richly tooled front and back, price lés. 
Best full morocco, same pattern, price 2is.; o1 
neatly Lalf-bound morocco, gilt top, uncut edges, 
Roxburgh style, price 18s. 


EULENSPIEGEL REDIVIVUS. 
THE MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES AND 
RARE CONCEITS OF MASTER TYLL 
OWLGLASS. 


Edited, with an Introduction, and a Critical and 
Biographical Appendix, by Kenxern R. H. Mac- 
KeNzrz, F.S.A. With Six Coloured full-page Illus- 
trations, and 26 Woodcuts, from Original Designs by 
Atrrep Crowauii.. Price 10s. 6d. bound in em- 
bossed cloth, richly gilt, with appropriate Design ; 
or neatly half-bound morocco, gilt top, uncut, Rox- 
burgh style. 

** Tyll’s fame has gone abroad into all lands: this, 
the narrative of his exploits, has been published in 
innumerable editions, even with all manner of learned 

losses, and translated into Latin, English, French, 

utch, Polish, &c. We may say that to few mortals 
has it been granted to earn sucha place in universal 
history as Tyll: for now, after five centuries, when 

Wallace’s birthplace is unknown even to the Scots, 

and the admirable Crichton still more rapidly is grown 

a shadow, and Edward Longshanks sleeps unregarded 

save by a few antiquarian English,—Tyll’s native vil- 

lage is pointed out with pride to the traveller, and his 

tombstone, with a sculptured pun on his name,—an 
owl, namely, and a glass,—still stands, or pretends to 
stand, at Mollen, near Lubeck, where, since 1359, his 
once nimble bones have been at rest.”—Thomas Car- 
lyle, Essays 11., pp. 287, 288. _ 


ers. 





Preparing for publication, dedicated by permission to 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 

In 1 vol. 8vo., handsomely printed, uniform with Dr. 

Livingstone’s Travels, and accompanied by a Por- 

trait of the Author, numerous Illustrations, and a 


Map. 

RESIDENCE AND TRAVEL IN EASTERN 
AFRICA, during the Years 1837-1855. By J. L. 
Krapr, Ph.D.,one of the Agents of the Church 
Missionary Society in Abyssinia and the Equatorial 
Countries of Eastern Africa. 

Triexer and Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 
Now ready, post free for Two Stamps, 
I AWSON’S CITY OF LONDON 
BOOK CIRCULAR for NOVEMBER, con- 
taining 4,000 Volumes of Standard Books in all classes 
of Literature, including Works on Natural History, 
Topography, Ancient and Modern Poetry, Illustrated 
Works, &e.; also, a Collection of Books from the 
Library of the Poet Wordsworth. 
Wa. Dawson and Sons, 74, Cannon Street, City, 
London, E. C. 


BULL’S LIBRARY 
FOR WORKS OF HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
TRAVEL, RELIGION, POETRY, &c. 
Subscription, Ove Guinea A Year and upwards. 
The aim of this Library is to supply good Standard 
terature in place of the mere light publications 
Ordinarily supplied by Circulating Libraries. Pro- 
worn sent post free on application; also a list of 
SURPLUS BOOKS, now offered for sale at greatly 
reduced prices. 
Buiw’s Lrsrary, 19, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 
ndon, W. 








A CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S PRESENT. 





Now ready, Mlustrated with EIGHTY BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS of the prin- 
cipal Scenes and Places described in the Poem, drawn on Wood by Mr. Pexcrvar 
SKELTON, from Sketches by Sir Cusrces Fettows, Mr. Forp, Creswick, TELBIN, 


Lear, &e. &e. 
Crown 8vo. Price One Guinea, handsomely bound, 


CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 


By LORD BYRON, 
** The illustrations are taken from original sketches, and are not only remarkable for the artistic 
merit, but also for the poetical feeling, infused into them by Mr. Percival Skelton, They have the 
additional charm of originality. The Drawings have been skilfully engraved by Messrs. Whymper 


| and Cooper.”’—Jllustrated News. 





** This splendid edition.”— Times. | “* A first-class work of art.”— Press. 


** A wonder of embellishment.”— Atheneum. | scm "a : : »_ Pp ‘ 
‘A bibliopolie gem.”—Spectator. The book is most beautiful.”"—Ezraminer, 
** A beautiful book.”—Literary Churchman. * A most superb edition.”—Literary Gazette, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Immediately, 


In Two Volumes, post octavo, 


UNDERCURRENTS OVERLOOKED. 


By the Author of “‘ Flemish Interiors.” 
RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





Immediately, in 2 yols, 8vo. with Portrait of Mr. Rose, 


THE DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE 


OF THE 


RIGHT. HON. GEORGE ROSE, 


With Criginal Letters of 
MR. PITT, Marquess WELLESLEY, Lord ELDON, Lord SIDMOUTH, 
Lord CASTLEREAGH, Mr. WILBERFORCE, Mr, PERCEVAL, Lord BATHURST. 
With a Correspondence with Lady Hamrron respecting Nrison and his Daughter. 
And with the Recollections of Miss Rosr respecting Sxx1s’s attempt on 
the Duke of Cumper.ann’s life. 
Edited by the Reverend LEVESON VERNON HARCOURT. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


In Preparation, 


A NEW PERIODICAL. 
Edited by Mr. W. M. THackeray, 


Who will be a regular Contributor to its pages, and with whom will be associated 
some of the most Eminent Writers of the Day. 


*,* Communications for the Editor should be addressed to the care of Messrs, Smrrn, 
Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





On the 15th will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“UNDERCURRENT 8S? 


A NOVEL. 
By VANE IRETON ST. JOHN. Author of ‘St. Eustace ; or, the Hundred and One,” 
WILLIAM TINSLEY, 314, Strand, W.C., General Publisher. 


ANSARD’S DEBATES. —First Ses- | EMS from the GREAT MASTERS, 
sion 1859, 37. 3s. Second Session 1859, 2/. 2s.— W Sacred and Secular, arranged for the Pianoforte 
By recent arrangements, HANSARD’S DEBATES by G. F. Wusr, 24 Numbers, each 2s, 6d. and 3s, 
are published at a fixed sessional subscription, Con- | Every pianoforte player should be in possession of this 
ditions :— valuable work, which is to the musician what Charles 
1. That the subscription is sessional, Knight's ** Half Hours with the best Authors,”is to 
2. That the subscription shall not exceed 5/. 5s, for | the littérateur. Contents gratis and postage free. 
each session. . London: Rowert Cocks and Co., New Burlington 
3. That the subscription is due when the publica- Street, Publishers to the Queen, 
tion of the debates of the session. is complete. ——— “ 


4. That the work shall be delivered in weekly parts * a 
orin volumes, at the residence of the subscriber, or OR NEW MUSIC consult ROBERT 
in any part of the United Kingdom within the limits COCKS and CO.’°8 CATALOGUES, which are 
of the book post, free of charge. daily enriched by the new productions—Vocal, Instru- 
Office : 23, Paternoster Row. mental, and Theoretical—of the most eminent authors 
“HRRATRS._ of the day, besides embracing the most comprehensive 
collection of the established classical works, Sacred 


TJANSARD’S DEBATES—PARLIA- 























MENTARY REFORM. Vols. and Secular, of every age, and in every department of 
1830-2—The Great Debates. .............. 1 to l4 | ¢theart. These Catalogues and periodical lists of mew 
1839— Household Suffrage (Mr. Hume).... — 46 publications can be had on application, gratis and 


i848— National Representations (Mr. Hume 95—101 


: postage free, and should be in the possession of every 
1852—Parliamentary Representation (Lord 


musical person. 





18520-st, Alban’s; ic, Seats (Sie, Disvaci’ 119-123 | London: Rouxer Cocxs and Co., New Burlington 
185i—Parliamentary Representation (Lord Ney 
J. Russell).........ceeeeseer ees eeees 130—133 apeen a saieesiatialiions 
a ~ pepepinn of the People (Mr. etme) \ ODERN EDITIONS OF HANDEL'S 
Diseuceiave on Bribery, Wicciion Baponscs, Ballot, | J MESSIAH. Words, Airs, Becitatives, ‘Ce. 
Triennial Parliaments, Oaths, Payment of Rates, Xc., giete (from Movart’s score), 1s. 4d. ; Israel in ts 


passim. Complete Sets, or Imperfect Sets completed. 


$ i ¥ e ls.; Schoelcher’s 
Corxenivs Buex, Publisher of *‘ Hansard,” 2s.; Dettingen Te Deum, Is 


233. ?P > Row Handel, 7s.6¢. Ask for Roment Coox’s and:Co.'s Mo- 
; ape gh pace yeep tem Tiler dern Editions. N.B. Gratis-and postage free, spe- 
In supplying a set of this work to a public library or cimen p of 16 Oratories, M ke. 6, New Bur- 
institution, Mr. Buck is authorised to divide the pay- | ji) Saves am _— 
r — ed gton Street. 
ment into two, three, or more portions. | 
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COUPONS, —The 
Victoria and South Ans- 
any, 1860, DISCOUNTED 


CHINA ~ 


at 8 o'clock 








i) R. ALBERT SMITH’S 
JVA Now OPEN every night (but S: 
and Twerspay and Sarvepay afternoon 
3s. which can be taken at the Box-office, Eg 
from 11 till 5 ; Area, 2s.; Gallery, le 
HE SCHILLER CENTENARY 
FESTIVAL will be celebrated at the CRYSTAL PA- 
LACE on Tuvrspay next, Novemerr lth. The Programme, 
as arranged by the London German Committee, will com 
prise among other things a performance of Romberg’s music 
to Schiller’s Lay of the Bell, by nearly one thousand per 





A USTRA LIAN 


Coupons on the Bonds of the 
tralian Governments, due in Jax 





by the SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING COMPANY, 51 


BANKING 
Laciaide, 


yptian Mall, daily 
Old Broad Strect, E.¢ 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 


COMPANY.—TIncorporated by Royal Charter, 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 

Port Adelaide, and Gawler Ap proved drafts n 

and sent i Every des ription of Bank 

ness is conduc Victoria, New South 
r) 











et with Wales, 














formers, conducted by Mr. Benedict; an address by Dr and also the other Austr tlian Colonies, through th 
Kinkel; Violin Solo by Herr Wieniawski; concluding with | pany’s Agents. Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, I 
a Festival Cantata by Herr Frieligrath, the music ¢ d E.Cc WILLIAM PURDY, M 

























































































by Herr Pau during the performance of which the | London, November 1, 1859 
Colossal Bust of Schiller, modelied for this Festival by Herr - “= =~ 
Anéré Grass, will be unveiled. MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 

At dusk a Grand Tor ght Procession, the Choral per WTTTIS SOUIT ? ¥ Py .. 
formance by various German Associations, will take place on OT I ISH E 2 I ABLE LIE I A 
the Upper Terraces and in the Gardens. SURANCE SOCIETY. Iwst 

Open at 10. To commence at half-past One. Admission HEAD OFPICE—2 Andrew § 
ls. ; children under 12, 6d. Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. and 1 | The Profits are divide ra ay % 
Tickets may be had at the Committee Rooms, Seyd’s Hotel, | long te the Mr ube re f th Society. Th . 
Finsbury Square ; at Exeter Hall, and at the Cry ! | place, at Ist March, 1559 from ther ken 

es” | the following 
E c TURES especi ially addressed to : RRAROLS OF SERSES ; 

= ACHERS, will be delivered at the SOUTH KEN . . io 3 1654 Sup Bn na ce of tt 
SINGTON MUSEUM, on the following Monpay evenings at | ‘> "°’ > ‘dat " ry to hav Tae 40, th Addi 
Eight o'clock | Assured e date of ent 7 bana pod Aste? mot 
1th November—THE BUDRUM SCULPTURES in the | tions may be surrendered to the sot ey er weld mat outs 

British Museum, and their relation to Architectu By } ment Fas “ a a “th - P ~ ee ~ phage 9 tit 

C. T. NEWTON, Esq., M.A., Student of Christchurch, | Tdee™ Ee a ae ee : 

Oxford the part )a present paymen f ii i “s — in 
2st November.—ON THE CHEMISTRY OF Foop. Ry | the Policy would receive future triennial adeutions a 

4 = <1 } ASSUR \ ‘ 67 

Dr. LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S., Superintendent of the | THE peetonicy Sg we apie AMOUNT TO, 4 

Animal and Food Collections, South Kensington Museum, | THE 4 - ~ “Ep FORD tas : 
28th November.—ON THE PREPARATION OF FOOD. By | THE Act LAT aris } . 

Dr. LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S., &¢ from the Contributions SORT. CHRISTIE. M ape 
5th December—ON LESSENING THE IRKSOMENESS OF wn a ge nse 

INSTRUCTION. By the Rey. W. H. BROOKFIELD, OXDON OFFICE—26, P a he Naa 

M A., One of her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools LONDON ¢ RCH wT RIVCHTE, Avent 
12th December—HOW TO SET ABOUT THE BUILDING AR 7 — 

OF A SCHOOL. By HARRY CHESTER, Esq U ST a} 
19th December—ON THE PROGRESS OF SEEING. By G \LENFIELD PATENT PA Iie H, 

Dr. G. KINKEL, Formerly Professor of the History of | USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY 

Art and Civilization in the University of Bonn THE LADIES are respectfally informed that this § nu is 

The Lecture Theatre wili hold 450 persons. 350 seats will | EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
be reserved exclusively for Schoolmasters, Schoolinistress and Hera Masesry’s Lauypress says, tha 
Pupil-teachers, &c.; who upon application and registering although she has tried 
their names will obtain tickets at 6d. each for the whol | Wuearten, Rick, and ornare Po en Sra \ 
course. Tickets for the remaining 100 seats will be issued she has found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, 
at 5s. each for the course, or Is. each lecture, when there which is THE FI — te ARCH SHE EVER USED. 
may be room in the Theatre. Tickets may be obtained at wut ‘ ‘ Q 
See. ~ no —! and at Messrs. Cuarman and Hatt, | GLENFIELD P AT E NT STARCH 

9: *iceadilly ry i r , . ‘t bst ted 

. P | See that you get it, asi ior kinds are often substituted 
Ky order of the Committee ¢ of Counc ion Educa ation — YOTHERSPOON we . o e as a - nr pe 
VW l’s ‘ | .pp ee hits mA, 
b ENS 0 xs W A f Y HE vt EET H.—By her Majesty’s Royal 
* Perfection of mechanism."’— Morning Post eer ted Aunlicatio Che 
GOLD, oe stent Pushes 50 Gul ~ 8 | Lette 8 Pate ne N wb sf ap" A Applica - Hs ae 
1 mically Prepared India rubbe r in the construction of arti 
Send two stamps fo ON ' oh HR ' 
sles ficial Teeth, Gums, and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSE 
Pamrucers, Watches sent to all sarteet the World, tr t > pe r lc inventor and 1 tee.—A new, original, and in 
post. Preeadiin ; sel the lapt ’ V it} he 
33 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, London, E. parrot Ae gym er mage Aires po Mr LY. 
T . . ¥ 7 : rn? 4. RURRE m . + 4 
(OAL. me Seen: Tete Cael, meariy | eee ce cae sacce ons entaon ener 
equal to the best Wallsend, delivered free, 19s. per ton or fastenings are requi a greatly i 
May be ordered of the keepers of most of the branch post suction is supplied ; a natur al elasticit wholl 
iffices, or by letter of Mr. HERBERT CLARKE, Coal De- | qnattainable, and a fit, perfected wit! inerring 
partment, Great Northern Railway Station, King’s Cross, N. rceuracy, a ured: whi from th 1 flexi 
; ‘ ro Oo , ry bility of the agents employed, the creates s 1 
ibe L and SONS’ EIDER DOWN | to tic adjoining tecth when loose ot by 
QUILTS, from One Guinea to Ten Guincas Also the absorption of the cums.—9%, Lower ¢ i et 
GOOSE DOWN QUILTS, from 8s. 6d. to 24s. List of Prices Grosvenor Square, London; 14, Gay treet, Dat ai 
and Sizes sent free by post. HEAL and SONS’ NEW Eldon Square, Neweast nT 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS and PRICE 2 DR. DE JONGH S 
LIST OF BEDDING also sent post free.—196, Tottenham OO eg Be mae 
Court Road, W ge wd A Bae 9 
a IGHT-BROWN COD Livi OIL, 
STHMA.—DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC J Administered with the greatest success in ¢ 
4 WAFERS give instant relief and a rapid cure of CONSUMPTION, YN : Hs, RE 1ATISM, Tr, 
asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the | NEURALGIA, GENERA ERILITY, D srs Ort SKIN, 
breath and lungs. They have a most pleasant tast« RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, § ALL SCROFt APF Ns 
Price 1s. lid., 2s. 9d., and Ils. per box. Sold by all Medi ‘ yarably superior to every other kind Ther rwded 
. | rless eminent British and Foreign 





cine vend 















































a medical practitioners have pla lt beyond the re 
II YDROPATHY.— DOCTOR W. | ne Ses 
ALFRED JOHNSON, Author of “ BEDSIDE LET- | of Cod Liver Oil, who does not take Dr. de Jon 
TERS ON HYDROPATHY,” and Son of Dr. Edward John- | brated pure Light Brown Oi 
son, of Great Malvern, En land, has opened an Hydropathic | : : 
Establishment at Delgany, in the midst of the renowned | Opinion of R. M. L WR ANCE, 
and beautiful scene of the County Wicklow, one mile and Physician to H.K.H. the Duke of Saxe an 
a halffrom the Delgany Station on the Dublin and Wicklow Ophthalmic Surgeon to Great Northern Hospita 
Railway; 15 from Dublin; and 10 from Kingstown, where | &e., & 
the Steamers fi n Holyhead, , land their passengers * IT have frequently tested your Cod Liver Oi! id so im 
The air is as bracing, the water as pure, and the scenery pressed am I with its superivrity that I invariably preser 
as “ oe as at Malvern. Terms—2/. 2s. to 3 per it in preference to any other, fecling assured that I am 1 
week } commending a genuine article, and not a manufactured 
one 7na”6~SCERD > —— | compound, in which the efficacy of this invalua ne 
{JE NDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, | istestroyea enemnan 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are | Sold oxty in Iurrniat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9¢ 
requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and labelled with Dr, pe Joncu’s stamp 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an and signature, wWirHocr WHICH NONE CAN $ ¥ cE 
sortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNE Y | sexvine, by respectable Chemists 
PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL [IRONMONGERY, 5 ‘ BOLE CONsiGNEES, 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. 77 t tAND, Lor Ww 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship "amphlet on Cod Liver Oil, with cases of . Post 
4 Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, Free on application to Dr Fongh's Consignees 
15s. to 332. 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to | ~~ REL a 
a 1¥s.; Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to M11.; ditto, with rich or- | RUPTURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
molu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 187. ; Chimney-pieces, from THITE’S MOC-M ALN LEVER TRUSS 
1/. 8s. to S0/.; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4 wv tine wie A t Med otitis ‘ 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with opt tee Ns fhe nin antl Bh spec sets Seemirenasi 
radiating hearth-plates. be the mon r a i nt cet < soadeis oe ’ . ie ~ 
In re USE steel spring, so often h : 
PEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS, | effects, is here avoided: a soft bandage being wo ! 
—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has STX : | Body, while the req sisting po ver is supplied by the 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the ~ 4. a MOC-MAIN PAD und “PATH NT LEVY fitting with so 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Redsteads. The stock of each is | M¥ch ease and closeness that it cannet be detected and may 
at once the ‘st, newest, and most varied ever submitted be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post. on 





to the publ aud y 
that have tended to make 
tinguished in this country. 


arked at prices proportionate with those 
his establishment the most dis- 


the circumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, be 


ing sent to the Manufacturer, 


ui 
I 





Bedsteads, from.........0-+005 - 12s. 6d. to 207. Os. each MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY 
Shower Baths, from.. ° 8s, Od. to 67. Os. cach Truss, l6s., 21 l., and 31s. Gd. ; p 
Lamps ( Moderateur ‘from és 6s. Od. to Tl. Ts. each q russ, Sls. 6d und 52s. Gd. ; posta 
All other kinds at the same rat An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s, td postage, bel 
Pure Colza Oil is. per gallon Post-ottice orders to be made payable to JOIN w “HITE 


Post-office, Piccadilly 


HOT-WATER caaiaaniial 
STOCKINGS, 


great variety, and of 


SH-COVE RS 


DISHES in ev 


[)! AND : aa 
material, in I {Cc KN EE-CA PS, 





peeas 












the newest and most recherché patterns. Tin Dish-covers, 4 for VARTCOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK 
6s. 6d. the sct of six ; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 278. Od. the set of NESS and SWELLIUNG of the LEGS, SPRAINS, & Taey 
six; elegant modern patterns, 35s. 67. to 62s. 6d. the set; are porous, tight in textare, and inexpensive, and are d own 
Britannia Metal, with or without silver plated handles, on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from7s. 6d. to ifs. each 
31. Lis. to 42, 4s. the set; Shefficld plated, 10/7. to 16/. 10s. th Postage 

set; Block Tin Hot water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s JOUN WHITE MANUPACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 
to 30s.; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 77s.; Electro-plated on 

Nickel, full size. 11. 11s OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 


I 


ILLIAM 8S, BURTON’S GENERAL —Tumonrs, Cancers, and Rad Breasts —If any depar- 





\ 




























FURNISHING TIRONMONGERY CATALOGUE ture from health requires carlier attention than anoth« 
may be had gratis, and free by post It contains upwards prevent disastrous consequences, it is the class of dise 
of 400 Illustrations . k of Electro and now under review. To save hazard and fature pain the bud 
Sheffield Plate, Nickel Silver ¢ Britannia Metal Goods, ding tumour must have early attention, or days of disc 1 
Dish Covers, and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble | fort and nights of disquietude will be the sufferer’s portion 
Chimney pice Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gascliers, Tea Whenever the ailment first appears, after fomenting the 
Urns and Kettles, Tea Trays, Clo« ks, fable © ry j spot with warm water, Holloway's Ointment must be et 
and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Redsteads | aetically rubbed on the part till a considerable quantity is 
ding, Bedroom Furniture, &¢., with Lists of Prices and | ®bsorbed. The Pills, too, must be commenced with early 
Plans of the Sixteen kl Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford | If these remedics be diligently pe red in, the simp! 
mour or the fell cancers are arrested In cases of bad breasts 


Street, W.; 1, la, 2, and 
Perry's Place, London.-- 


Yewman Street ; 


and 4, 5, and 6, } 
stablished 1820 


with or without milk fever, relief is almost instantaneous 
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PN OD . r \7 
SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 
—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis. 
tilled in a manner known only to H. 
strongly recommended for use in v Ss, on tn ount 
of its refreshing qualities. t 7. 4 pint, 
Ss. pint. Briedenbach’'s Royal Distill ery of ewes Ss, live 
New Bond Street, facing Redma ayne’s , 


YAILEY’S PATENT 


NEOUS RAZOR WARMER.—P« 





BRIevENBACH. It ig 








INSTANTA- 


rsons 





hasing 


Dressing Cases should be careful to see that they containg 
one of these unique and useful appendages ; adding but litt! 
to the price, but greatly to the comfort of those who shaye 

“The water is heatedin a twinkling.”’—S, tor, June 
18, 1859. 


ro be had of ironmongers, cutlers, perfumers, and at fancy 


JPURNITURE. Where to Buy, What to 


t 


to Buy. COMPLETE 
100 Engras 


How 

GU Illustrated by 
e¢,of P. and 8. Revyrvus, City Pur 
Country Ore 


and 95, City Ros 
rt of the and exchanged if rt 


FURNISHING 
nd 


tury, 
IDEs, 





kingdom 

























spection invited. Note the 157. Rosew 
ing Room Suits covered in Velvet. Bru 
per y rd 
Q SILVER and outtitting 
Ks w ene 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—Ot PITS for 
Au tlia, India, and China, for naval and military rs, 
md ea need pmen, and civilians thing for g nt! 
nen's home use, viz. naval and milit 1d civi 
lians’ dress of the best material and w shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits; fu Pp, bar- 
rack, cabin. and colonial use, embracir ty of 
cal t work, canteens, trunks, portms suited 
toa UN elit nates. Manufactory, Silvert i. M, 
Dockyards), Woolwich 
YUE TALKING CHANDELIER— 
HUGHES'S PATENT SLIDING ATLAS INDI 
CATING CHANDELIERS render accidents by AS EX- 
PLOSIONS IMPOSSIBLE This Chandelier informs th 
whole h wld—like a shrill railway v stle—immediately 
pe of gas takes place, consequently no ligt a be 
taken near the room 
ATLAS WORKS, Hatton Gard nd tot { 
ull Gas-fitters in town and country 











PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 185 
ETC ALFE, BINGLEY, AND 
co."S NEW PATTERN and PENETRATING 
Toor BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair- rushes 
uproved Flesh and Cloth Brushes 1 genu yrna 
Sponges und every description of 1 sh, Comb, id Per- 
fumerr for the Toilet The tooth bri s search t vughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean tl » most 
effectually ,—the hairs never come loos M..B nd Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Ort Loot 
old in Tablets bearing their na sand address) at 
. of Metealfe’s celebrat h ’ th-I 
2s. p ~x; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Estab 
! ind 131, Oxford Street, second i third d s West 
from Holles Street, London 


DINNEFORD 
PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 






has been for many vears s tioned by t nost 
er nt of the Me« *‘rofession, as an exes 
medy fo 1 rtburn, H lache, Gout, ! 
gesti As ¢ Mild Aperient, it is mirably dapt 
Delicate Females, particularly during Preqnancy 
ats tl Food of Infants from t sour du 
‘ Combined with the Aci Lemon * 
f n Etfervescing Aperient Draught, whichi 
gt e nd efticacious. Frepared by Dixs 
( bis sing Chemists, (and Gen 1A itsfor the 
I Horse-hair Gloves and Its 72, New B 1 Street 
vd ’ lL respectable chemists thr shout the rire 
In Monthly Numbers, price Sixpence, rut 


PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIF®. 


Hex 


of Goetl 


By Grorar y Lewes 
of the “ Life abe 


Studie 


No. XI, published this day , conta 


FEELING AND THINKING. 


Lo he 





Luthor 





sompleted in Two Volumes, with nu 
Engraving 
is published, price 6s. 

Edinburgh & Lond 


Vol. I. 
Wiiiiam Biackwoop and Sons, 











This day is published, 
HANDBOOK OF GEOLOGICAL 
TERMS AND GEOLOGY. 





by Davip Pacer, F.G | 
In crown 8vo, price ag 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, | 
lhird Edition, price 1s. 6d. 


gap tnt my TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY 











Wit wings on Wood, and Glossarial Index. 
1. | 
s ul Edition, revised and ¢ rged, price 6s. 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, 
emcee machi E AND INDUSTRIAI 
With Engravings, and Glossary of Scienti Perms 
Witt t Bua Kwoop and Sox, Edinburgh and 
London, 
NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 
KEITH JOUNSTON’S 
ROYAL ATLAS 
| 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Part IV. is now publish CONTAIN , | 
CHART OF THE WORLD ON ME ry ATOR’: 
PROJECTION, 
TUE NORTH ATLANTIC OCEAN. 
rURKEY IN EUROPE, 
rHE BALTIC SEA. 
SUROPEAN RUSSIA. 
will be ren p » price 
a © ! portable Vos 
13 is of e ol 
viatlre wstrt 11 (LEX. 
on, F. Y t i ul 
beant und ¢ a the 
, e108 vecial ' 
woop and Sows, Fd gu id | 
London. | 
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R. JOH! NSON’S TABLE-TALK,— 
Some curious records of personal eee 

with Dr. Johnson have been dis ve! red ir 
These papers are the Notes of an Ir > 
Campbell, who visited England in its. They have 
been print ed in Sydney, and ; i full account of them is 
given in the new num ber of the linburgh R 
ELECTRICAL INFLUENCE IN HEALTH 

DISEASE, 
price Is. free by px 


ELECTRIC AL 














AND 
t for fourteen 


Just published, 


stamps, 
ECOND LIFE; or 





NE ah yl 1 medical work 
for the perusal 1 : n 
the varior wis of ne d 
the distressing ulterio 
lead ; with practical Obsers on th ut 
tive power of Electro-Galvanis the treats 
those Disorders, by infusit ! 
stitutions relaxed or debilitated trom \ 1 wae 
ting cause Illustrated wit ‘ piled 
note-book of a Registered Medical Practitioner of 
twenty years’ standing. 
Published by Maxn, 29, Cornhill, and of 
Booksell 
TRUBNER AND CO.'S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
This day is published, in crows ii hl tat 
price 
THE BIGLOW PAPERS. 
By J. R. Lower. — ted fi st Ameri 
‘Edition, with the san Author. Newly 











edited, and accompanit a preface by the 
Author of ** Tom Brown’s Schooldays.’ : 
“But for real unmistakeable ge —f 
glorious fulness of power w ! ks a , 
a blow for sheer admiration, ltl . h 
into the arms of the kne -~lown, and <1 ‘ il 
friendship with him, for sheer delight, the big! 
Papers’ stand alone.”—£rtra f Editor l're- 


REYNARD THE FOX. 












AFTER THE GERMAN VERSION OF GOETHE, 
By Pio Arnon, Esq. 
‘Pair j t imour and rry wit, 
Never offend, though smartly they hit. 
With Seventy Illustrations, after the celebrated de- | 
signs by Wituetm von Kavinacn. Roy s 
Printed by Cl toned Paper, and elegantly t d 
in embo “ appr moa 
Kaul) l led it an price lt 
Best ) » | 21 t 
neatly i , UP t 





Roxburgh style, price IX». 


EULENSPIEGEL REDIVIVUS. 
THE MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES AND 
RARE CONCEITS OF MASTER TYLL 
OWLGLASS 


Edited, with an Int lu ind ( l 
Biographical Appendix, by K rR. WH. Mace | 
KENzIF, F.S.A With Six Coloured full-page Illus- 
trations, | We ' { 0 ID ! 
ALFRED Crowavilt l ( by 1 - 
bossed cloth, richly t, with propriate Design ; 
or neatly half-bound morocs t top, uncut, Rex- 
burgh style. 

“ Tyll’s fame th 
d 





the narrative of his ex t I 1 
innumerable editi ven with all 1 tk ! 
giosses, and translated into Latin, , Fre 
Dutch, Polish, & We may say that to few morta 


nted to earn su 1 place iniversal 
ryll: for now, centuries, when 
l is unknown even to the S 
rapidly is gr 
eps unregarded 


has it been ¢ 


own 





adin irable Cricht 


id Fad 


and the 
a shadow, 





save by a fe inti Pyll’s native vil- 
lage is pointed out to the traveller, and hi 
tombstone, with a seul moon h 1a i 
owl, namely, and a t tands, or pretends t 


beck, where, since 1350,h 


stand, at Mollen, near Li 
I »b Thomas Car- 


once nimble boue 





lyle, Essays 11., 

Preparing for publication, dedicated by permission to 
Hiis BR al iLigh s J t/hert, 

In 1 vol. 8vo., handsomely printed, uniform with Dr. 





Livingstone’s Travels, and ac wmied by a Por- 
trait of the Author, numerous Ilustrations, and a 


Map. 


NARRATIVE OF MISSIONARY 





RESIDENCE AND TRAVEI IN EASTERN 
AFRICA, during the Years 1837-1855. iy JILL 
Krapr, Ph.D.,one of the Agents of the Church 
Missionary Society in Abyssinia and the Equatorial 
Countries of Eastern Africa 

Triiexer and Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
Now ready, post free for Two Stamps, 
dang it CITY OF LONDON 
BOOK CIRCULAR fer NOVEMBER, con- 
taining 4,000 Volumes of Standard Books in all classes 
of Literature, including Works on Natural History, 
Topography, Ancient and Modern Poetry, Illustrated 
Works, &e.; also, a Coll of Books from the 
Library of the Por t Wordsworth. 
Ws. Dawson and Sons, 74, 
London, E. C. 


ction 
Cannon Street, City, 


BULL’ S LIBRARY 

MKS OF HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
RELIGION, POETRY, & 

s YEAR 


FOR Wé 
TRAVEL, 


Subscription, Oxe GuINEA und upwards. 


The aim of this Library is to supply good Standard 





Lite rature in place of the mere publications 

rdinari ly supplied Circulatis aries, Pro- 
uses sent p fre applic tion ; also a list of 

SURPLUS BOOKS, now offered for sale at greatly 

I dp 3 2 r 

1 
“aut ae » . : 
B s Lisrary, 19, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 





A CHRISTMAS AND NEW 1 YEAR'S PRESENT. 


EIGHTY BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS of the prin- 
cipal Scenes and Places described in the Poem, drawn on Wood by Mr. Percrvat 
SKELTON, from Sketches by Sir ( Mr. Forp, Creswick, TeLsr, 
Lear, &e. &e, 


ready, Mlustrated with 
HHARLES F'eLtows, 


| 
. | 
! Nowe 
| 
| 


Sro. 2, One ¢ , ha 


ITAROLD 


(80/NE 


PILGRIMAGE. 


ly bound, 


CHILDE 








By LORD BYRON, 

nal sketches, and are not only remarkable for the artistic 
ised into them by Mr, Percival Ske lton. They have the 
id ngs | een skilfully engraved by Messrs. Whymper 

| * A first-class work of art.”— Press. 

* The book is most beautiful.”"—Evam 
A most superb edition.”—Literary Gazette, 
JOHUN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 
} In nediate ly, 
I Iw Volumes, post octavo, 
NDERCURRENTS OVERLOOKE 
UNDERCURRENTS OVERLOOKED, 


By the Author of “ Flemish Interiors.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, RLINGTON STREET. 


NEW Bl 





Syo. with Portrait of Mr. Rosr, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
ROSH, 


Immediate ly, in 2 vols, 


THE DIARIES AND ( 
| RIGHT. HON. GEORGE 


With Original Letters of 
MK. PITT, M ‘ WELLESLEY, rd ELDON, Lord SIDMOUTH 
I 1 CASTLEREAGH, Mr, WILBERFORCE, Mr. PERCEVAL, Lord BATHURS! 


With a Correspondence with Lady Hammon respecting Netson and his Daughter 
And with the Recollections of Miss Rosr respecting Seits’s attempt on 
the Duke of Cumprriann’s life. 
Reverend LEVESON VERNON HARCOURT, 


to Her Majesty. 


‘lited by the 


| RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher 


1 Ordinary 





ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
la I 
A NEW PERIODICAL. 
Mr. W. M. THAcKERAY, 


ges, and with whom will be 
Writers of the Day. 


Edited by 


Who will be a regular Contributor to its pa associated 


some of the most Eminent 


Editor should be 
Evprr, and Co, 64, 


addressed to the care of Messrs, Sm1ru, 


Cornhill. 


| 
| 
| ‘ . . . 
*,* Communications for thé 


H, ELDER, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 





Is. post Svo, 
| ERCURRENT 
A NOVEL. 
By VANE IRETON ST, JOIN, of ‘St. 
WILLIAM TINSLEY, 31/4, St 1, W.C., 
i ANSARD’S DEBATES o— Fi ’ 
sion 1859, 3/7. 3s. 


ments, 
le 


Author Eustace ; or, the Hundred and One,” 
General Publisher, 


‘the GR E \T MASTERS, 
arranged for he Pian forte 
cach 2s. 6d, and 3s, 
on possession of this 
iclan what Charles 





Ses- {EMS from 
af. 2 F Sacred and Secular, 
HANSARDs DEBATES by G. FP. Wesr, 24 Numbers, 
esional sub vt . Cone Eve pianoforte player should b 
valuable work, which is to the n 


Second Ses- 


lat a fixe 








ditions? 
1. That the subseription is sessional, | Kr is “Half Hours with the best Authors,” is to 
2. That the subscription shall not ex 1 5/7. Ss. fo the térateur. Contents gratis and postage free 
each session, : | London: Roperr Cocks and Co., New Burlington 
That the subscription is due when the publica- |} Street, Publishers to tl 1 Queen. 


n weekly parts == 7 

ber, on ee NEW MUSIC consult ROBE RT 
ts | COCKS and CO.’S CATALOGUES, which are 
daily enriched by the new productions Vocal, Instru- 
mental, and Theoretical—of the most eminent authors 
of the Ire ay, besides embracing the most compre hensive 
ion of the established classical works, Sacred 


ion of the debates of the session is complete 
That the work shall be delivered i 

or in volumes, at the residence of the 
in any part of the United Kingdom within the lim 
of the book post, free of charge. 
Office : 23, Paterno 


| ANSARD’S DEBATES—PARLIA- 


subset 


ster Row. 


collec 














MENTARY REFORM. ols. and Secular, of every age, and in every department of 
1830-2— The Great Debates. ........-.+00+ 1 toll the art. These Catalogues and pe riodical fists of new 
| 1839—Houschold Suffrage (Mr. Hume Bins 16 publications can be had on application, gratis and 
I84N—National Representations ( Mr. Hun 95—101 postage free, and should be in the possession of every 
1852—Parliamentary Representation Lord , musical person. 
, J. _ u.... &c. Seats (Mr. Dicra co + London: Rorert Cocks and Co., New Burlington 
852—St. Alban's, Xe. Seats r. Disra H oe ymca " 
Isdi (Saco Representation Lord ? ial Street, W. 
ssell . ee ° I— howd 
185 wrest ntation of “the Peopl Mr. i“. \ ODERN EDITIONS OF HANDEL’S 
li).. ateeeeees ong MESSIAH. Words, Airs, Recitatives, &c, 
Disenssions on ‘Bribery, Elect complete, 6d.; Is rael in Egypt, 6d.; Messiah, com- 
lriennial Parliaments, Oaths, Pa plete from Mozart’s score), ls. 4d.; Israel in Egypt, 
passim, Com plete Sets, or Impe rfe 5 | Ye: Dettingen Te Deum, 1s.; Sehoelcher’s Life of 
Couxenivs Buck, Pt ublisher of ef. a } Handel, 7s.6¢. Ask for Ronert Cock’s and Co,’s Mo- 
23, P aternoster Row, Cf | dern Editions. N.B, Gratis and cma ¥ ka, spe- 
In iset of this work to pantie 8 cimen pages of 16 Oratories, Masses, Se. 6, New Bure 
— t ‘ ee o a = a 4 lington Street. 
ment into two ee, or more portions. 
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Just published, in 12mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
LEME) 


A® TARY TREATISE on 
LOGARITHMS, Reet by en selected 
Examples. By the Rev. W. H. Jounsroxe, M.A, As- 


sistant-Professor of Mathematics at the Royal Indian 
Military College, Addiscombe. 
London: Lonoman, Green, Lonoman, and Ronerts. 


0 YOUNG MEN. | 
Fifth Edition, with Portrait of the Author, 3s. 6d. 


OGIC FOR THE MILLION. A 


familiar composition of the Art of Reasoning, 
with an Appendix on the Philosophy of Language. 
J. W. Griparr, F.R.S. Also, 
ECTURES on the HISTORY and PRINCIPLES 
of ANCIENT COMMERCE. 2s. 6d. 
London: Loneman, 39, Paternoster Row, EC. 


GRADUATED SERIES OF ENGLI sh 
RE aye a 
w ready, in fep. 8vo. price 2. - bound in cloth, 
HE GRADUATED | “SERIES OF 
READING-LESSON BOOKS, for all Classes of 
English Schools: Book the Fourth, being the first in 
order of publication. 
8 the title implies, a lead- 
ing feature of the Gra- 
ted Series is the gradua- | 











by gradations almost imper- 
ceptible, to a special survey 
of the chief de partments of 


tion of the difficulty of the | knowle: dge, and to a justesti- | 


lessons; with reference, not | mate of their relations. and 
only to verbal and grammati- | proportions. The Tuinp Boor, 
cal peculiarities, but also to! price 2s., the Srconp, price 
the general mental capacity | Is. 6d., the Fiasr, price 1s., 
requisite to understand and and lastiy the Firrn, price 
appreciate the t: pics treated | 3s., will speedily be publish- 
and the information convey- | cd in the above order, com- 
ed. The clement of attrac- | pleting the Graduated Series 
tiveness has, for obvious rea-|of FIVE Reading-Lesson 
sons, been considered indis- | | Books, in 5 vols.,price lvs.— 
pensable in every lesson, A The Prosrrcrrs of the Series 
certain continuity in the | may be had of Messrs. Long- 
treatment of topics has also | man ingen Co., and all Book- 
been aimed at throughout ; | selle 
with a view to lead the pupil, | 
London: Lonoeman, Green, Lonomay, and Roberts. 


Just published, price 6d. ; or, post free, 7d 
HE TRADES AND PROFESSIONS 
LICENCING BILL FOR INDIA. Speech of 
Joun Bruce Norroy, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, at a 
Public Meeting held at Madras, 22d September, 1859. 
London: Ricwarpson Brorners, 23, Cornhill, E.C, 


BY AUTHORITY. 
Now ready, in 4 vols. 4to. _ Maps and Plans, 


QIBGE of SEBASTOPOL : Journal of the 
Operations of the Royal Engineers, Royal Artil- 

lery, and Royal Naval Brigade, 1854 and 1855. 
London: Loyeman, Green, LonGMAN, and Roperts. 


NEW a ATION AL WORKS, 
HUGHES, F.R.G.S, 
Just pubs 3 a ». 8vo. price 3s, 6d. bound in cloth, 
00k OF MODERN 
ps . rll, with Examination Questions. 
By WitiaM Hvanes, F.R.G.S., Professor of Geo- 
graphy in Queen’s Colle ge, London; Author of “A 
Manual of Geography,” &c. 











Also, Intel pabiiched, , by the same Author, 

HE ‘TRAINING SCHOOL ATLAS; 
New Edition, medium folio, price 12s. 6d. 
London: Gronore Puttip and Son, 32, Fleet Street; 
and South Castle Street, Liverpool. 

This day, 8vo. Ys. 

ALEY’S EVIDENCES OF CHRIS- 

TIANITY; with Annotations by Ricuarp 
Wuare ty, D.D., — of eee 
Lately publishe« 

PALEY’S MORAL PITILOSOP HY ; 
with Annotations by the Archbishop of Dublin. 

DR. PALEY’S WORKS: a Lecture by 
the Archbishop of Dublin. Is, 
London: Jouxn W. Parker and Sox, West Str and.. 




















price as 


Recently published, in post 8vo. cloth, 


HE FRIENDLY DISPUTAN t S; or, 
Future Punishment Reconsidered. By’ Avra, 
Author of * Ashburn.” 
“ The book is so agreeably written that when once 
taken up it will not readily be laid down.” — Leicester 


Advertiser. 
Arravr Hatt, 


Now Completed in Two handsome Volume s, cloth 
lettered, price 16s, 
YCLOP_ADIA of ENGLISH LITER A 
\J TURE; a History, Critical, and Riographie: 
of British Authors, from the Farliest to the Pre 
Times, with Specimens of their Writings. Edited we 
Ronert Cuampens and Roverr Cannvrnens of Inver- 
ness. New and much improved Edition. Embellished 
with numerous Wood Engravings. Cloth Cases for 
Bifgling may be had from any Bookseller. 
W.and R. Cuampers, London and Edinburgh; 
and all Booksellers, 


Shortly) will be published, l, a 
E LA RUE and CO,’S RED LETTER 


Virtu: x, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 











- DIARIES and CALENDARS for 1860, ‘Lo be 
had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
[SEAND OF SAN JUAN, BRITISH 
COLUM 


BIA 

A NEW MAP OF BRITISH COLUMBIA and 
VANCOUVER’'S ISLAND, including the Gold Re- 
ee the Islands and Channels claimed by the 

English and American Governments, and also some of 
the results of Captain Palliser’s North American Ex- 
ploring Expedition, has recently been added to the 
extensive Series designed by the Useful Knowledge 
Society. .The Series now contains 226 Maps, price, 
singly, plain sheets, 6d.; coloured, 9d.; folded in 
cover, ls.; mounted, 2s. Their low price induces the 
Publisher to state that they are in every respect of Ui 
highest character. All the latest discoveries are in- 
serted as soon as authenticated, and that they are, as a 
whole, —— to any other collection in scale, accue 
racy, pum of maps and engravings. \ 

Lists of the Maps and Atlases formed from this 
Series may be had gratis on application, or by post for 
one stamp. 

London: Epwarp Sranrorp, 6, Charing Cross. 











aw 


By the Author of “* Tom 


-~ 


a 


Franklin 


ACMILLA N’S) MA GAZIN FE, 
1. Polities of the Present,, Foreign and Domestic. 
Brown's School Days.” 
A Breakfast at Drysdale. 
. William Cobbett: A Rural {Ride. 
By J. 
M. Ludlow. 
7. By 
Lushington. 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. Sold by all 


THE SPECTA LTOR. 
Edited by Davip Masson, 
By the Editor. 
Introductory Words—Chapter 1. St. Am- 
. Paper, Pen, and Ink. An Execursus in Tech- 
Venables and the late Henry Lushiugton. 
Cheap Art. By F. G. Stephens. 
&. Colloquy of the Round Table. 
Sooksellers and Newsmen, and at the Ri ailw ay Sta ations 
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